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No.  9085 

Be  it  known  That  whereas  William  M.  Olin,  George  H.  Nason,  Henry  A.  May,  Francis 
Jackson  Ward,  John  E.  Gilman,  George  Warren,  Dependence  S.  Waterman,  Oliver  D. 
Greene,  Solomon  A.  Bolster,  Augustus  Bacon,  John  Carr,  Isaac  P.  Gragg,  William  W. 
Davis,  Edwin  U.  Curtis,  Martin  L.  Gate,  John  A.  Scott,  William  E.  Shay,  Frank 
Ferdinand,  John  C.  Cook,  Kilby  Page,  Harlan  P.  Whitcomb,  Francis  B.  Perkins,  John 
Perrins,  Jr.,  Herbert  F.  Morse,  L.  Foster  Morse,  Edward  Seaver,  John  D.  Williams, 
Horace  T.  Rockwell,  Jediah  P.  Jordan,  Nathan  A.  M.  Dudley,  Joseph  L.  Bergman, 
Gorham  Rogers,  Thomas  R.  Mathews,  James  L.  Hilliard,  Alfred  Newmarch,  Samuel  C. 
Jones,  William  A.  Gaston,  Robert  A.  Jordan,  George  H.  Waterman,  and  Joseph  H. 
Frothingham  have  associated  themselves  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation 
under  the  name  of  the 

ROXBURY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
for  the  purpose  of  1st :  perpetuating  the  History  of  Roxbury,  and  its  military  citizens  and 
organizations ;  2d  :  encouraging  the  volunteer  militia ;  3d :  advocating  measures  and 
principles  that  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  patriotism  of  the  community,  and  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  Clerk,  Executive 
Committee  and  Trustees  having  the  power  of  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  recorded  in  this  ofifice : 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, do  hereby  certify  that  said  William  M.  Olin,  George  H.  Nason,  Henry  A,  May, 
Francis  Jackson  Ward,  John  E.  Gilman,  George  Warren,  Dependence  S.  Waterman,  Oliver 
D.  Greene,  Solomon  A.  Bolster,  Augustus  Bacon,  John  Carr,  Isaac  P.  Gragg,  William  W. 
Davis,  Edwin  U.  Curtis,  Martin  L.  Gate,  John  A.  Scott,  William  E.  Shay,  Frank 
Ferdinand,  John  C.  Cook,  Kilby  Page,  Harlan  P.  Whitcomb,  Francis  B.  Perkins,  John 
Perrins,  Jr.,  Herbert  F.  Morse,  L.  Foster  Morse,  Edward  Seaver,  John  D.  Williams,  Horace 
T.  Rockwell,  Jediah  P.  Jordan,  Nathan  A.  M.  Dudley,  Joseph  L.  Bergman,  Gorham 
Rogers,  Thomas  R.  Mathews,  James  L.  Hilliard,  Alfred  Newmarch,  Samuel  C.  Jones, 
William  A.  Gaston,  Robert  A.  Jordan,  George  H.  Waterman,  and  Joseph  H.  Frothingham, 
the'r  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  established  as  and  are  hereby 
made  an  existing  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 

ROXBURY    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 
with  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations,  duties,  and  restrict- 
ions which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 


y^ — ^  Witness  my  official  signature  hereunto  subscribed,  and  the  seal  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this 
fifteenth  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one. 


{    Seal    j 


10  Cent 

U.S. 

Documentary 

Stamp^ 


WILLIAM  M.  OLIN 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


IJnxburg    ^^tatortral    i'DrtPtii. 


Wttxttrs  far  131B. 


SHERWIN  L.  COOK. 


WALTER  BALLANTYNE,      CHARLES  T.  COTTRELL, 
FREDERIC  W.  RUGG. 


WALTER  R.  MEINS. 


?Expruttup  (HammxtUt. 

The  President  and  Secretary,  ex-officiis, 

JOHN  E.  OILMAN,  CHARLES  E.  WIGGIN. 

EDWARD  SEAVER,  JOHN  C.  REDMOND, 

AUGUSTUS  P.  CALDER,  HARRY  C.  BYRNE, 

SAMUEL  H.  BOROFSKY. 


iBaari)  of  ^tutAtta  at  i\)i  pprman^nt  IFuni. 
AUGUSTUS  BACON,  Chairman, 
JEDIAH  P.  JORDAN,  Secretary,         FREDERIC  W.  RUGG,  Treasurer, 
DEPENDENCE  S.  WATERMAN,      WILFRED  BOLSTER. 


Programme  for  191 B. 


ADDRESS. 
REV.  MILES  HANSON,  Pastor,  First  Church,  Roxbury. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  ELIOT. 

(Prize  Essay,  awarded  Society's  Gold  Medal,  1917.) 

MASTER  KENNETH  NORMAN  REARDON,  a  Student  in  Roxbury  Latin  School. 


iEmnrmliag,  ®l|urB&aij,  ilat|  30,  a  A.  M, 

DECORATION  OF  GRAVES  OF  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  FRENCH 

AND  INDIAN  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS. 

Members  are  requested  to  assemble  in  William  M.  Olin  Hall,  the  headquarters  of  Post 

26,  G.  A.  R.,  in  the  Municipal  Court  Building,  Roxbury  Street,  at  8  A.  M.  and  march  to 

the  Eustis  Street  Burying  Ground  with  the  Civil  War  Veterans,  in  conjunction  with  whom 

the  ceremony  is  conducted. 


(i?«artfrlij  iirrting,  WrJinraliaii,  3fun^  12,  B  f.  iM. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  COLUMBUS'  IDEA. 
RT.  REV.  MGR.  PATRICK  J.  SUPPLE,  D.  D.,  Pastor,  St.  John's  Church,  Roxbury. 


i^rnrattnn  nf  Harrni  i>tatur,  Unnbag,  '^wxxt  1  r,  9.30  KM. 

ORATION. 

HIS  HONOR  CALVIN  COOLIDGE,  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(At  Swedenborgian  Church,  Joseph  Warren  Square.) 


AN  INTIMATE  VIEW  OF  OLD  ROXBURY. 
(Illustrated  by  stereopticon.) 
MR.  AUGUSTUS  BACON,  A  Member  of  the  Society. 


Annual  ilrrttng,  M^bursJiaii,  Irrrmbrr  1 1,  B  ^M. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  CHARLES  SUMNER. 
SHERWIN  L.  COOK,  ESQ.,  President  of  the  Society. 


■    iitstortral  Ball. 

Municipal  Court  Building,  Roxbury  Street. 
OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  WEDNESDAYS,  2  TO  5  P.  M. 

Exhibition  of  the  Society's  collection  of  numerous  photographs,  maps,  medals,  curios, 
relics,  etc.,  relating  to  the  history  of  Roxbury. 

Visitors  are  requested  to  register  and  are  privileged  to  consult  any  of  the  books  in  the 
Society's  Library,  but  under  no  circumstances  are  the  books  to  be  removed  from  the  Hall. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  his  membership  card,  the  signing  of  a  receipt  and,  if  required, 
the  payment  of  a  deposit,  a  member  may  borrow  not  more  than  two  volumes  at  any  one 
time,  to  be  returned  on  request  and  in  any  event  within  four  weeks. 


®I|p  fast  fear's  Arttmttpa. 


The  year  ending  with  the  December  meeting  of  1917  was 
the  most  active  in  the  Hfe  of  the  Society,  which  has  made 
itself  more  potently  a  factor  in  the  community  than  ever 
before.  Long-matured  plans,  the  credit  for  which  belongs 
to  many  members  of  the  Society  not  now  in  office,  were  brought 
to  final  accomplishment.  The  war  also  has  done  its  part  to 
bring  the  Society  into  prominence  in  many  patriotic  functions 
in  which  it  was  appropriate  that  it  should  participate. 

The  regular  program  of  the  year  was  as  follows : 

March  14,  Military  Night. 

"Reminiscences  of  a  Chaplain  on  the  Mexican  Border." 
Rev.  Murray  W.  Dewart  of  Winchester. 

June  13,  Ladies'  Night. 

"  The  Old  Boston  Museum," 

(Illustrated  by  stereopticon). 

John  Bouve  Clapp,  a  Member  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society. 

September  12,  "Lafayette," 

Frank  E.  Woodward  of  Wellesley, 

Ex-President,  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

December  12,  "With  a  Tommy  at  the  Front," 
Corp.  Harry  Auger  of  the 

British  Recruiting  Mission  in  Boston. 

These  papers  and  addresses  were  of  a  high  standard  of 
merit  and  the  satisfactory  attendance  of  the  immediate  past 
was  kept  up. 

Of  the  special  events,  those  of  April  nineteenth  and  the 
evening  before  were,  of  course,  the  most  notable.  On  April 
eighteenth,  the  anniversary  of  Paul  Revere 's  ride  —  and  even 
more  significant,  the  ride  of  William  Dawes  from  Roxbury  for 
the  same  purpose  —  was  celebrated,  by  a  successful  banquet, 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society.     The  actual  anni- 
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versary  occurred  on  December  ninth,  1916,  but  it  was  considered 
best  to  make  the  observance  the  prelude  to  the  celebration 
on  Patriots'  Day.  The  seats  at  table  were  all  occupied  when 
President  Cook  called  upon  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  P.  J.  Supple,  D.D., 
to  ask  a  blessing,  after  which  an  excellent  dinner  was  served 
by  Seiler.  During  the  progress  of  the  dinner  Mayor  Curley 
arrived  and  was  immediately  introduced  because  of  other 
engagements.  He  spoke  in  his  usual  happy  and  eloquent  vein. 
After  dinner,  with  a  brief  introduction  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
legacy  of  the  Roxbury  of  old  to  the  Roxbury  of  the  present  day, 
president  Cook  presented  Captain  Augustus  P.  Calder  as  toast- 
master.  Captain  Calder's  opening  remarks  blended  humor 
and  patriotism  and  he  concluded  with  calling  for  cheers  for 
the  flag  which  were  enthusiastically  given.  Hon.  Henry  G. 
Wells,  President  of  the  State  Senate,  spoke  for  the  Common- 
wealth. The  chief  guest  was  Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  other  speakers  were  Rev.  Henry 
M.  King  of  Providence,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Dudley 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Brigadier-General  Philip  Reade, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  Mgr.  Supple.  Mr.  Hamlin  and  Dr. 
King  made  addresses  so  full  of  the  old  Roxbury  atmosphere 
that  they  are  included  in  this  volume,  and  the  brief  on  which 
General  Reade  based  his  speech  is  of  such  historical  value 
that  it  is  printed  also. 

Next  day  was  held  the  dedication  of  the  Roxbury  High 
Fort.  This  historic  site  has  been  preserved  by  the  city  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  under  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Capt. 
Isaac  P.  Gragg.  It  was  due  to  his  constant  urging,  seconded 
by  Councillor  Ballantyne,  that  work  was  carried  to  com- 
pletion a  short  time  before  his  lamented  death.  A  solid  earthern 
plinth  following  the  outlines  of  the  old  fort  marks  the  site. 
On  the  four  bastions  are  mounted  cannon  of  the  Revolutionary 
type,  specially  cast  and  mounted.  In  the  centre  rises  the 
graceful  tower,  known  for  miles  around  from  its  former  use  as 
the  "  Roxbury  Standpipe."  A  graceful  balcony  surmounting 
it  has  transformed  it  into  an  observatory  from  which  the 
country  can  be  studied  for  many  miles.  All  points  of  Revolu- 
tionary interest  in  the  vicinity  are  indicated  by  arrows  on 
bronze  plates,  noting  their  distance  from  the  High  Fort  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  located.  No  city  in  the  country  has  a 
Revolutionary  relic  better  preserved  or  more  intelligently 
utilized.  Patriots'  Day  having  been  set  for  the  dedication  by 
the  city,  a  citizen's  committee  of  over  a  hundred  citizens 
was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  It  elected 
officers  and  appointed  sub-committees,  employed  a  clerk  and 
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proceeded  to  organize  the  celebration.  The  following  were  the 
officers,  raembers  of  the  executive  committee  and  chairmen 
of  the  sub-comraittees :  Chairman,  Sherwin  L.  Cook,  President 
of  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society;  Vice-Presidents,  Albert  E. 
Carr,  Hon.  W.^T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Hon.  Albert  F.  Hay  den.  Rev. 
P.  Israeli,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  O'Neil,  Ira  W.  Shapira,  Rev.  M.  J, 
Splaine,  Rev.  B.  A.  Willmott;  Secretary,  Elijah  Adlow;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Walter  Ballantyne,  John  F.  Dever,  Francis  J. 
Brennan,  Daniel  A.  Mackay,  Hon.  W.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Sherwin 
L.  Cook,  Elijah  Adlow,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-committees; 
Parade, —Fred  E.  Bolton;  Evening  Celebration,  — Albert  W. 
Lyon;  Seats,  Stands  and  Decorations,— James  R.  Flanagan; 
Finance,— Water  R.  Meins;  Publicity, — E.  R.  Buffinton;  Trade 
Display, — Victor  A.  Heath.  The  city  appropriated  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  three  hundred  was  raised  among  the  citizens  of 
Roxbury  and  certain  other  bills  were  paid  out  of  the  Society's 
treasury.  The  mayor  invited  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  to 
deliver  the  oration  and  Rev.  Phineas  Israeli  to  act  as  chaplain. 

Patriots'  Day  was  a  beautiful  and  mild  spring  day,  perfectly 
adapted  to  open  air  enjoyment.  At  twelve-thirty  the  guests 
began  to  assemble  at  Historical  Hall  and  at  one  o'clock  took 
carriages  for  the  Fort.  There  they  found  the  roped  enclosure 
occupied  by  the  Roxbury  Historical  Societ}^  Post  26  G.  A.  R., 
Roxbury  Chapter  S.A.R.,and  delegates  from  other  historical  and 
patriotic  societies.  A  large  throng  of  citizens  of  Roxbury 
gathered  around  the  tastefully  decorated  stand  on  which  were 
seated  the  representatives  of  the  city  government,  members 
of  the  Legislature  from  Roxbury,  members  of  the  committee 
and  guests.     Music  was  furnished  by  the  Commonwealth  Band. 

President  Cook  called  on  Rabbi  Israeli,  the  chaplain  of  the 
day,  who  offered  a  most  impressive  prayer.  Mr.  Cook  then 
made  the  introductory  address,  after  which  a  flag  was  raised 
on  a  flag-pole  erected  behind  the  speakers'  stand,  by  Adiss 
Margaret  Grieve,  the  little  granddaughter  of  Counsellor 
Ballantyne.  Mme.  Grace  Hamlin  then  sang  "  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  was  then  introduced 
and  delivered  a  learned,  vigorous  and  inspiring  oration.  The 
occasion  was  a  great  one,  the  first  Roxbury  patriotic  celebra- 
tion of  war  times  since  the  old  town  had  celebrated  the  return 
of  her  heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  and  this  honored  and  venerable 
clergyman,  himself  a  naval  veteran  of  '61- '65  and  a  regimental 
chaplain  of  1898,  seemed  inspired  for  his  task.  None  of  those 
who  heard  his  remarkable  address  will  forget  his  flame-like 
eloquence  or  his  passionate  Americanism.     At  the  conclusion 
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of  his  oration  James  M.  Ctirley,  Jr.,  the  young  son  of  the 
mayor,  who  had  arrived  with  his  father  during  the  ceremonies, 
gave  the  famihar  pledge  to  the  flag  in  which  the  audience  joined. 
Mayor  Curley  then  made  the  address  on  the  part  of  the  city 
and  the  President  of  the  Day  declared  the  site  now  formally 
dedicated  to  public  uses  for  all  time. 

During  the  ceremonies  an  imposing  military  and  civic 
parade  of  five  divisions  had  been  forming  at  the  junction  of 
Tremont  Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  under  the  effective 
marshalship  of  Capt.  Fred  E.  Bolton.  It  started  promptly  at 
two  o'clock  and  proceeding  along  Tremont  and  Centre  Streets, 
Fort  Avenue  and  Beech  Glen  Street,  arrived  a  little  before  the 
close  of  the  formal  exercises.  At  the  conclusion  of  these,  the 
Roxbury  Historical  Society,  Grand  Army  and  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  joined  the  column.  The  official  party  returned  to 
the  carriages  and  was  taken  under  escort.  The  first  carriage 
contained  the  mayor,  the  President  of  the  Day,  the  orator 
and  the  chaplain.  Among  the  guests  in  the  other  carriages 
were  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  Hamlin,  Counsellors  Ballantyne, 
Attridge,  McDonald  and  Wellington,  Hon.  Albert  F.  Hayden, 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  M.  J.  Splaine,  Clerk  of  Committees  John  F. 
Dever,  Mr.  Timothy  Smith,  Colonel  Jediah  P.  Jordan,  Mr. 
Frederic  W.  Rugg,  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Mackay,  Mr.  Elijah  Adlow, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Grieve  and  her  daughter  Margaret  who  had 
raised  the  flag,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cook  and  Mme.  Grace  Hamlin. 
The  parade  then  resumed  its  march  via  Highland  Street, 
Eliot  Square,  Roxbury  Street,  Shawmut  Avenue,  Ruggles 
Street,  Washington  Street,  Warren  Street,  Dudley  Street, 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  Waverley  Street,  where  it  halted  while 
the  official  party  proceeded  to  the  Roxbury  High  School  to 
review.  All  the  available  space  here  had  been  taken  by  ticket 
holders,  the  official  party  using  a  reserved  space  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  above  the  sidewalk  between  the  two  flights 
of  steps  leading  to  the  main  entrance.  It  took  the  brilliant 
and  varied  column  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  pass. 
While  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  make  special  mention  of 
any  organizations  when  all  were  admirable,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Roxbury  City  Guard  and  the  Roxbury  Horse 
Guards  were  making  their  last  appearance  in  Roxbury  before 
entering  upon  active  war  service.  It  was  also  the  first  parade 
in  Roxbury  and  also  the  first  in  Massachusetts  in  which  military 
organizations  of  women  appeared,  the  marching  and  generally 
soldierly  appearance  of  the  battalions  from  Shepard's  and 
Filene's  stores  receiving  much  favorable  comment.  The 
Roxbury  Historical  Society  was  marshalled  by  Vice-President 
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Cottrell  and  had  nearly  seventy-five  men  in  line.  As  was 
natural,  the  greatest  enthusiasm  along  the  route  was  for  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  particularly  for  an  auto  con- 
taining six  gray-haired,  blue-coated  men  bearing  the  inscription 

"  German  Veterans  of  '61-'6o 
Loyal  Then 
Loyal  Today." 

It  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  parade  ever  held 
in  Roxbury. 

After  passing  the  High  School  the  parade  was  reviewed 
by  the  Chief  Marshal  and  staff  at  Walnut  Avenue  and  was 
dismissed  at  Joseph  Warren  Square. 

The  celebration  closed  .with  a  patriotic  mass  meeting  at 
the  First  Church  in  Eliot  Square.  The  calm  beauty  of  the 
edifice  gave  a  significant  and  appropriate  touch  to  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  day.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Albert  W.  Lyon, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  this  function,  John  S.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  presided.  Rev.  James DeNormandie offered  prayer.  After 
a  trooping  of  the  colors,  addresses  were  made  in  the  following 
order  by  President  Sherwin  L.  Cook  of  the  Roxbury  Historical 
Society,  Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Oilman,  O.  A.  R., 
President  Vernon  A.  Field,  Massachusetts  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  pastor  emeritus  First 
Church  in  Roxbury,  and  Edward  Everett  Brown,  Esq.  Mme. 
Hamlin  sang  ''The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  "  The  End  of 
a  Perfect  Day  "  and  the  congregation  sang  "  O  Ood,  Our 
Help  in  Ages  Past  "  and  "  America."  The  veteran  Roxbury 
organist,  Mr.  Eugene  L.  Bufiinton  presided  at  the  organ. 

So  ended  a  day  that  will  always  have  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  Roxbury.  All  who  participated  did  so  in  honor  of  the  event 
and  from  no  other  motive.  The  spirit  of  old  Roxbury  ani- 
mated the  Roxbury  of  today. 

On  Memorial  Day  the  Society  performed  the  usual  escort 
for  Post  26  to  the  Warren  Statue  and  the  Eustis  Street  Burying 
Ground.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  at  the  latter 
place  the  Society  was  taken  under  escort  by  Captain  Buffin- 
ton's  company  of  the  State  Guard  and  by  the  St.  Joseph's 
Cadets  and  Drum  Corps  and  returned  to  the  Warren  Statue 
where  a  flag  raising  was  held  at  "The  Warren,"  the  Society 
conducting  the  ceremonies  at  the  request  of  the  residents. 
The  speakers  were  Hon.  W.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Rev.  Phineas 
Israeli,  Rev.  George  B.  Stair  and  President  Cook,  who  presided. 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Lyon  was  marshal  of  the  parade. 

On  June  tenth  the  Society  attended  a  flag  raising  at  the 
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First   Church,   addresses  being  made  by  the  minister,   Rev. 
Miles  Hanson  and  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton. 

June  seventeenth,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  falling  on  Sunday,  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  its 
custom,  placed  a  wreath  on  the  statue  of  Joseph  Warren  on 
Monday,  the  eighteenth.  Believing  that  this  commemoration 
should  be  amplified,  it  was  decided  to  inaugurate  an  annual 
address  on  that  occasion.  Hon.  John  R.  Murphy  of  the  Boston 
Finance  Commission  was  selected  as  the  orator  of  the  day  and 
gave  a  most  finished  oration,  notable  for  its  literary  merit, 
its  polished  eloquence  and  its  patriotic  fervor.  The  vestry 
of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  on  Joseph  Warren  Square 
was  donated  for  this  purpose. 

The  Society  was  represented  by  its  President  on  the 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  Fourth  of  July  Celebration. 
Patriotic  exercises  were  held  on  Washington  Park  by  a  com- 
mittee organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  The 
exercises  consisted  of  a  trooping  of  the  colors  of  the  alHed 
nations,  the  flags  being  escorted  by  groups  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  costumes  of  the  nation  represented.  In  many 
instances  the  groups  were  made  up  of  natives  of  the  country, 
including  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Portugal  and,  of 
course,  the  United  States.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mayor 
Curley  and  President  Cook.  Mr.  Victor  A.  Heath,  a  member 
of  the  Society,  presided.  This  was  a  new  departure  and  due 
entirely  to  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Society  that  besides 
sports  and  jollifications  which  have  recently  marked  the 
holiday,  the  historic  aspects  of  the  day  should  not  be  forgotten. 

On  August  twenty-sixth,  the  Society,  through  a  large  offi- 
cial delegation,  attendedflag  raising  exercises  at  St.  James  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  sermon  being  delivered  by  Rev.  James  Furrer. 
The  Roxbury  Historical  Society  was  represented  b>  its  officers 
and  a  delegation  of  members  in  uniform  belonging  to  the 
National  Army,  the  State  Guard,  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Spanish 
War  Veterans  and  various  militia  and  veteran  organizations, 
who  made  a  brilliant  and  effective  appearance. 

The  Bay  State  Historical  League,  the  state  federation 
of  historical  societies,  elected  as  president  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  July,  the  president  of  our  Society,  Mr.  Cook,  and  on  October 
twentieth,  the  fall  meeting  was  held  in  Roxbury  at  the  invita- 
tion of  this  Society.  The  morning  session  was  held  in  the 
Court  House,  the  G.  A.  R.  hall  being  used  for  the  meeting  and 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  the  reception  of  the  delegates. 
After  lunch  the  delegates  were  taken  by  automobile  to  the 
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High  Fort  and  the  Eustis  Street  Burying  Ground.  In  the  after- 
noon there  were  exercises  at  the  First  Church  which  included 
a  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson,  the  reception  of  the  colors  of  the 
allied  nations  and  a  patriotic  address  by  President  Cook, 
who  acted  as  substitute  for  the  Very  Rev.  Edmund  S. 
Rousmaniere  who  had  intended  to  be  present. 

In  relating  the  year's  activities  it  is  appropriate  to  men- 
tion that  the  Society  was  officially  recognized  and  represented 
at  the  following  functions:  banquet  of  First  Company  C.  A.  C. 
(Roxbury  City  Guard)  and  its  veteran  association,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  monument  erected  by  the  Coramon^vealth  to  the 
Chevalier  St.  Sauver,  the  graduation  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Post  26. 

The  members  of  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society  may 
take  satisfaction  in  a  year  so  active  and  varied,  tending  to 
increase  interest  in  the  town  which  William  Pynchon  founded 
in  the  olden  days  and  whose  sons  have  been  conspicuous  in 
so  many  movements  for  enlightened  nationalism,  responsible 
citizenship  and  patriotic  endeavor. 


By  HON.  CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN, 

April  18,    1917. 


Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Fellow  Citizens : 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  in  inviting  me  to  come  home  and  address  the  Roxbury 
Historical  Society  but  at  the  same  time  -I  must  confess  that 
when  I  received  your  invitation  I  was  somewhat  embarrassed. 
You  can  well  understand  that  at  first  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  leave  my  post  of  duty  in  Washington,  but  I 
thought  the  matter  over  and  I  finally  told  my  associates  that 
your  invitation  was  a  command,  which  must  be  obeyed. 

Times  such  as  the  present  call  for  oratory  of  the  highest 
standard,  but,  my  friends,  I  am  not  goingto  attempt  much  tonight 
other  than  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  you  and  tell  you 
something  of  my  recollections  of  Roxbury,  going  back  many 
years  before  this  Society  was  organized. 

I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  to  me  every  foot  of 
ground  in  Roxbury  is  sacred  territory.  In  those  beautiful 
words  of  Shakespeare: 

"  It  is  my  own  and  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  twenty  seas  if  all  their  sands  were  pearl. 
Their  waters  nectar  and  their  rocks  pure  gold." 

Such  is  the  feeling  that  I  have  for  this  ancient  town.  I  spent 
all  my  boyhood  here,  my  early  training  was  given  here  by  my 
father  and  mother.  They  are  sleeping  today  in  Forest  Hills 
and  when  my  life  is  over  I  look  to  taking  my  long  slumber  in 
this  historic  town. 

As  I  remember  Roxbury  —  and  I  can  go  back  to  the  period 
before  the  town  was  annexed  to  Boston  —  it  was  a  fine 
example  of  the  typical  New  England  town,  filled  with  men  of 
sterling  character,  men  of  rugged  independence,  the  very  best 
type  of  the  citizenship  of  America ;  and  that  type,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  can  remember  Roxbury  as  little  more  than  a  very  small 
city,  perhaps  you  might  say  a  large  New  England  town.  I  can 
remember  well  its  woods  and  fields.     No  forest  in  Africa  was 
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deeper,  to  my  mind,  than  were  French's  woods.  I  can  remember 
so  well  the  Bussey  woods,  near  the  old  chemical  chimney. 
There  was  a  gruesome  tale  that  one  of  the  maids  in  our  house 
used  to  tell  me  of  the  babes  that  died  in  those  woods,  and  I 
don't  think  it  added  to  the  speed  with  which  I  went  to  sleep. 
Even  now,  as  I  go  by  those  woods,  I  have  a  creepy  feeling. 

As  a  boy,  I  used  to  go  out  to  the  old  Brook  Farm  —  cer- 
tainly one  of  your  historical  mionuments  —  although  perhaps  a 
little  over  the  Roxbury  line,  I  think  it  was  in  old  Roxbury.  It 
did  not  need  the  "  Blithe  dale  Romance  "  to  make  it  famous. 

As  I  remember  Roxbury  it  was  a  decidedly  mountainous 
region  and  if  any  one  doubts  that  today  I  will  take  him  to  the 
cliff  on  Regent  Street,  just  under  my  old  house  on  St.  Jaraes 
Street.  I  think  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life  was  when  I 
succeeded  in  descending  that  cliff  from  my  house  —  the  latter 
part  of  it  was  a  somewhat  sudden  descent,  not  very  pleasant 
to  me,  but  I  felt  I  had  achieved  a  great  feat. 

We  all  remember  the  rugged  cliffs  on  Shawmut  Avenue .  Now 
it  is  called  Washington  Street,  althoughwhy  theytookaway  the 
old  name  I  don't  know\  My  friend,  Arthur  Winslow,  lived  at 
its  base  and  we  used  often  to  roast  potatoes  on  the  rocks,  but  I 
want  to  say  truthfully  I  never  tried  to  ascend  or  descend  that 
cliff.  It  was  a  somewhat  difhcult  proposition.  In  those  days 
we  often  went  skating  on  Harris  Pond,  and  there  wasn't  a  boy 
in  Roxbury  that  didn't  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Harris  for  what  he 
did  for  us,  and  there  isn't  a  Roxbury  boy  today  in  whose  memory 
his  name  is  not  green. 

There  was  also  the  pond  in  French's  woods.  I  think  we 
used  to  catch  hornpout  there.  We  used  to  go  there,  I  remember, 
for  our  picnics,  and  play  Indians;  and  really,  as  I  have  said,  it 
was  to  our  minds,  almost  a  primeval  forest.  We  used  to  coast 
on  Nawn's  Hill  and  Honeysuckle  Hill,  and  many  a  day  I  have 
spent  in  that  delightful  pastime.  Then  we  used  to  walk  over 
to  Savin  Hill  where  we  had  our  bathing  and  our  boating.  To 
me  all  those  places  are  so  filled  with  interest  that  every  few 
years  I  make  a  practice  of  going  to  them  and  seeing  them  again. 
Many  of  the  old  land  marks  are  lost,  but  those  still  remain- 
ing call  back  to  my  mind  delightful  recollections. 

I  remember  so  well  the  old  churches.  There  was  the  Catho- 
lic Church  on  Tommy's  Rock.  I  don't  know  whether  that  name 
still  survives.  I  remember  so  well  Reverend  Father  O'Bieme, 
whose  very  face  was  a  benediction.  There  wasn't  a  young 
fellow  among  us  who  didn't  revere  and  respect  that  man;  and 
I  can  say  as  I  become  older  the  more  am  I  impressed  with  the  cer- 
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tainty  with  which  young  men  can  gauge  the  character  of  older 
men.  The  men  we  thought  in  those  days  were  good  men  I  tell 
you  were  good  men.     No  boy  can  ever  be  deceived. 

There  was  the  Baptist  Church  on  Dudley  Street,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  find  my  old  friend 
Dr.  King  here  with  us  in  these  festivities  this  evening.  I 
wouldn't  dare  to  say  that  he  and  I  were  intimate  friends,  for  I 
was  a  very  young  boy.  I  pictured  him  then  as  a  very  mature 
gentleman.  I  find  now  that  he  is  certainly  years  younger 
than  I  then  pictured  him  and  that  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 
His  daughter  Susie  was  my  sister's  dearest  friend.  His  daughter 
Lida  I  have  not  seen  for  a  great  many  years,  but  she  is  now  one 
of  the  eminent  educators  of  this  country. 

Then  there  was  Dr.  Plumb  of  the  church  on  Walnut  Avenue ; 
there  was  dear  old  Dr.  Putnam  —  and  what  Roxbury  man  can 
ever  forget  the  powerful  influence  for  good  that  he  wielded? 
There  was  also  St.  James',  where  I  went  to  church,  under  the 
rector,  the  Reverend  Percy  Browne,  now,  alas,  gathered  to  his 
Fathers.  I  remember  so  well  the  old  church  with  its  box  pews, 
and  I  was  so  indignant  when  they  took  out  the  box  pews,  for 
purely  personal  reasons  —  they  were  so  much  more  comfortable 
to  rest  in,  and  in  a  tiresome  sermon  there  was  ready  relief! 
I  remember  once  we  had  an  organist,  Samuel  Studley.  I  think 
he  is  gathered  to  his  Fathers,  too.  He  was  later  a  well-known, 
opera  director.  I  remember  once  when  the  collection  was  being 
taken  up  he  improvised  on  the  organ  and  I  can  never  forget  how 
pleased  the  congregation  was.  He  was  playing  "  I  am  called 
little  Buttercup  "  from  Pinafore!  Fortunately  the  rector  did 
not  recognize  the  air.  I  think  I  was  the  only  one  who  did,  but 
I  believe  later  Mr.  Studley  went  a  little  further  and  some  of 
the  committee  at  last  recognized  some  of  his  improvisations  and 
there  was  an  immediate  change  in  the  character  of  the  music. 

Roxbury,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  those  days  an  independent 
community.  Boston  was  a  long  distance  away.  I  can  remember 
when  the  cars  from  Boston  came  out  only  to  Boston  neck  and 
then  one  had  to  get  into  an  old  omnibus,  and  in  the  winter  it 
had  runners  on  it,  and  I  can  never  forget  how  cold  it  was!  We 
then  had  only  the  old  Metropolitan  Line  of  horse  cars  and 
from  the  memory  I  have  of  them  and  the  looks  of  them  they 
must  have  been  built  long  before  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
Finally  the  people  rose  in  their  wrath  and  a  most  progressive, 
aristocratic  company  was  formed  —  the  Highland  Horse  Car 
Company.  The  plaid  tickets  even  were  works  of  art,  and  each 
car  had  two  conductors.  The  conductors  of  the  MetropoHtan 
Line  were  not  very   courteous,  they  did  not  encourage,  they 
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rather  discouraged,  people  going  out  to  Roxbury,  but  the  twin 
conductors  of  the  Highland  Line  would  smilingly  beckon  to  you 
on  the  street  and  almost  insist  on  your  getting  into  the  cars. 

I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  going  to  the  public  schools 
and  those  public  schools  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  United  States.  I  went  four  years  to  the  Winthrop 
Street  Primary  School.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  I 
experienced  and  the  moulding  of  my  character  at  the  hands  of 
Miss  Brooks,  the  principal.  I  honor  her  and  I  wish  it  were  my 
privilege  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  tell  her  what  I  owe  her. 

I  went  for  some  years  to  the  Lewis  Grammar  School.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  good  it  did  me.  There  my  face  was 
washed  about  twice  a  day  for  every  winter  month  when  there 
was  available  snow.  We  were  a  democratic  community  and 
every  man  had  to  fight  but  I  soon  found  I  could  succeed  per- 
haps in  washing  the  other  fellow's  face  once  or  twice  every  three 
or  four  times  and  on  the  whole  I  managed  to  hold  my  own. 
I  remember  so  well  Mr.  Boardman,  the  principal,  and  also  Mr. 
Charles  King.  I  received  —  what  shall  I  say  —  many  marks 
of  not  exactly  affection  at  his  hands,  but  I  think  they  were  all 
well  deserved  and  he  helped  mould  my  character,  although  at 
times  it  was  a  somewhat  difficult  job.  Nor  can  I  ever  forget  my 
teacher.  Miss  Seavems,  who  is  living  today. 

Then  I  went  to  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  which  was 
founded  by  John  Eliot  twenty-five  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  It  is  a  great  school,  one  of  the  great  educational 
monuments  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
that  school  will  never  leave  Roxbury,  that  it  will  stand  as  a 
monument  in  the  future  as  it  has  stood  in  the  past.  I  never 
shall  forget  that  great  teacher,  William  C.  Collar,  and  the 
splendid  training  we  received  at  his  hands.  There  was  also 
Moses  Grant  Daniel,  another  most  successful  teacher,  there 
was  Mr.  Forbes,  there  was  my  friend  Dr.  Withington,  whom  I 
troubled  much  as  a  boy,  but  I  can  see  now,  that  what  he  used 
to  do  for  me  was  for  my  good.  I  remember  so  well  dear  old 
Julius  Eichberg,  the  music  teacher,  and  although  he  gave  me  a 
valuable  musical  training  I  am  afraid  I  have  given  him  many 
discordant  moments.  I  was  in  that  school  seven  years.  We 
were  instructed  so  well  I  really  at  one  time  could  speak  moder- 
ately well  the  Latin  language.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is 
considered  now  to  the  advantage  of  a  man  or  to  his  disadvantage. 
In  those  days  we  thought  a  classical  education  w^as  a  sine  qua 
non.  Since  then  I  have  read  magazine  articles  against  it,  but 
I  am  an  old  fogy;  I  was  brought  up  in  it;  I  believe  it  is  the 
foundation  of  culture. 
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I  remember  so  well  the  old  graveyard  adjoining  the  Latin 
School.  We  boys  used  to  go  and  peep  into  the  tombs  —  but 
never  after  dark.  When  we  were  very  hard  up  for  money  we 
used  also  to  dig  dandelions  in  the  graveyard  and  sell  them  for  a 
substantial  sum  to  the  butchers  in  the  neighborhood.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  the  Rugby  game  of  football  —  up  to  that  time  we 
used  to  play  the  old  game  where  you  kicked  the  ball  and  could 
not  run  with  it.  I  played  baseball  and  football,  and  I  played 
about  everything  except  perhaps  attention  to  my  studies  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  I  was  in  that  school.  We  played  baseball 
on  Miller's  field.  I  remember  the  games  we  used  to  play  with 
the  Roxbury  High  School.  How  we  hated  those  boys,  probably 
because  they  generally  beat  us.  I  remember  once  a  terrific 
stroke  made  by  Charlie  Pierce.  I  think  he  struck  a  ball  away 
out  into  Blue  Hill  Avenue.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  today, 
but  I  respect  him,  for  I  remember  he  made  a  home  run.  I  know 
it  defeated  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  and  we  consequently 
weren't  so  pleased  with  it. 

I  remember  so  well  the  military  drill  —  I  had  six  years  of 
it  — and  looking  back  on  that  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  it  was 
the  best  experience  I  ever  went  through,  this  six  years'  drilling  in 
Bacon's  Hall.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Bacon,  here 
tonight.  I  never  shall  forget  how.  twice  a  week,  we  used  to 
go  down  to  Bacon's  Hall  where  we.  were  trained  by  Brigadier- 
General  Hobart  Moore.  I  rose  to  the  elevated  rank  of  adjutant 
of  the  battalion.  I  believe  if  I  could  find  an  old  copy  of  Upton's 
Tactics  I  could  quickly  pass  an  examination  for  a  colonel's 
commission.  It  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  discipline  and  it  taught 
me  that  an  order  had  to  be  obeyed  and  when  I  gave  an  order 
in  my  turn  that  order  had  to  be  obeyed. 

I  remember  another  thing  that  wasn't  perhaps  quite  as 
pleasant  in  after  days.  Whenever  we  went  down  to  drill  we 
stopped  at  the  bakery  on  Regent  Street  where  I  bought  an 
enormous  segment  of  Washington  pie.  It  was  delicious, 
but  it  laid  the  foundation  for  an  immutable,  eternal  dyspepsia. 
However,  the  military  drill  was  a  great  advantage  to  me.  It 
was  only  the  Washington  pie  I  had  cause  to  regret. 

I  remember  so  well  the  Centennial  Day  in  1876.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  Roxbury.  We  had  a  great  public  parade,  the 
school  regiment  paraded.  We  went  up  to  Dr.  Putnam's  church 
and  General  Horace  Binney  Sargent  delivered  an  oration. 
That  seems  to  me  as  but  yesterday. 

Then  we  had  many  social  diversions.  I  remember  old 
Kennedy  Hall.     I  suppose  that  is  no  longer  standing  as  Ken- 
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nedy  Hall.  I  used  to  receive  instruction  in  dancing  in  Ken- 
nedy Hall,  much  to  my  disgust,  -for  I  preferred  football  and 
baseball,  but  it  was  deemed  best  as  part  of  my  education  that 
I  should  dance,  but  I  must  say  I  have  long  since  forgotten  how. 
We  also  had  the  Lyceum  course  of  lectures.  I  remember 
John  B.  Gough,  the  fam_ous  temperance  lecturer.  I  remember 
the  silver-tongued  Wendell  Phillips.  I  heard  him  give  a  lecture 
on  the  lost  arts  and  on  the  Indian  wars.  Then  at  the  end  of  the 
series  we  always  had  the  Royal  Grand  Maritana  Opera  Company 
led  by  McDonald  and  Barnaby.  He  used  to  sing  the  "  Old 
Cork  Leg,"  as  well  as  operatic  roles. 

Then  there  was  Institute  Hall.  It  is  now  the  Dudley  Street 
Opera  House,  but  in  those  days  it  was  Institute  Hall.  There 
we  used  to  have  spelling  bees.  The  Roxbury  Latin  School 
often  spelled  with  the  Roxbury  High  School.  I  always  entered 
the  spelling  bee,  but  I  always  fell  out  with  remarkable  agility. 
I  was  a  fairly  good  speller  in  those  days  but  have  been  deteri- 
orating ever  since  and  now  I  am  absolutely  hopeless. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  used  to  have  entertainments  in 
Institute  Hall.  I  remember  so  well  Peter  McCann,  the  comic 
artist.  How  we  applauded  him!  I  suppose  the  poor  man  is 
gathered  to  his  Fathers,  but  I  think  I  would  embrace  Peter 
McCann  if  I  saw  him  today. 

Every  year  we  had  a  grand  military  drama  called  "  The 
Union  Spy,  or  The  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill."  The  Roxbury  City 
Guard  with  their  blue  uniforms  took  the  part  of  the  Union 
troops  and  the  Norfolk  Guards  with  their  gray  uniforms  took 
the  part  of  the  Confederate  troops.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
I  was  thrilled.  I  think  I  could  have  taken  any  of  the  parts, 
I  knew  them  so  well,  and  Peter  McCann  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  play. 

There  were  so  many  other  people  in  Roxbury  whom  I 
remember.  I  have  spoken  of  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Dr. 
King.  I  have  said  a  word  about  dear  old  Dr.  Putnam  and 
Percy  Browne  at  St.  James.  You  remember,  or  many  of  you 
remember,  that  splendid  man,  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  and  what 
he  did  for  public  education  in  Roxbury.  We  never  can  forget 
the  memory  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  or  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, Mayor  Lewis,  Mayor  Curtis,  Mayor  Gaston  —  all  Roxbury 
boys.  I  remember  so  well  the  beautiful  house  of  Nathaniel  J. 
Bradlee,  the  architect,  one  of  the  memorable  houses  of  Roxbury. 
I  remember  L.  Foster  Morse,  Mr.  Shuman,  still  with  us,  and 
Mayor  O'Brien,  who  served  fnany  years  ago,  but  we  all  remem- 
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ber  him  and  respect  him  as  one  of  the  best  mayors  Boston  ever 
had. 

In  those  days,  while  very  young,  I  was  dragged  into  poHtics. 
Living  in  Ward  21  (now  Ward  16),  where  there  were,  to  my 
youthful  recollections,  about  five  thousand  Republicans  and 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  Democrats,  I  was  always  charged,  as  a 
Democrat,  with  the  duty  of  running  for  office.  I  rem.ember  I  ran 
for  the  Massachusetts  Senate  alm.ost  before  I  took  off  short 
trousers.  I  ran  against  Halsey  J.  Boardman.  I  think  if  I  had 
been  counting  ever  since  I  could  not  have  counted  the  majority 
of  Mr.  Boardman. 

Many  of  m.y  old  friends  are  here  tonight,  among  others, 
Jack  Kelley,  and  Honorable  Richard  Sullivan,  and  Mr  Byrne. 
I  miss  the  familiar  figure,  long  since  dead,  of  m}^  old  friend, 
Patrick  Maguire,  one  of  the  bosses,  as  he  was  called,  of  the 
Democratic  party.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  interview  with 
him..  I  induced  some  one  to  give  me  a  letter  to  him  and  I 
said,  "  Mr.  Maguire,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  nominate  me  for 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston."  For  a  long  time  he  never 
said  a  word.  He  tipped  his  chair  back.  He  finally  said, 
"  Young  man,  you  are  bound  to  succeed  in  this  world.  I  never 
heard  such  a  cheeky,  impudent  proposition  in  my  life.  A  man 
of  such  cheek  and  such  impudence — there  is  som.ething  for 
you  in  the  future.  I  am  going  to  keep  m.y  eye  on  you."  I 
learned  to  respect  and  admire  Mr.  Maguire  and  we  worked  for 
many  years  together. 

You  all  remember  Mr.  Jam.es  Forsyth,  who,  with  his 
family,  donated  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary.  You  all 
remem.ber  Judge  Bolster.  We  are  glad  to  see  here  tonight  our 
distinguished  m.ayor.  Mayor  Curley.     He  is  a  Roxbury  boy. 

I  remember  so  well  Colonel  Olin  who  lived  next  to  me  on 
St.  James  Street.  I  loved  him  as  a  young  boy.  He  was  at 
that  time,  I  think,  the  baseball  reporter  of  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, and  every  day  if  I  happened  to  be  in  front  of  his  house 
he  would  say,  "  Come  along  with  me,  Charlie,"  and  he  would 
take  me  into  the  field.  You  may  be  very  sure  I  always  hap- 
pened to  be  in  front  of  his  house  when  he  started.  A  little 
later  I  ran  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  when  Governor 
Russell  was  elected  and  I  • —  was  not  elected.  Mr.  Olin  was 
my  competitor.  I  remember  at  a  rally  —  it  was  very  frosty  — 
you  couldn't  get  up  any  enthusiasm  —  I  spoke  of  my  competi- 
tor, Mr.  Olin,  and  I  said,  "  My  fellow  citizens,  candor  compels 
me  to  say  he  is  a  better  man  than  I  to  be  Secretary  of  State." 
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I  never  received  so  much  applause  in  m.y  life.  Every  man  in 
the  audience  agreed  with  me.  I  received  their  applause,  but 
Colonel  Olin  received  their  votes. 

I  remember  so  well  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Sheriff  Bayley. 
I  am  very  sure  his  daughter,  the  young  lady  who  is  trying  to 
take  down  my  random  rem.arks,  won't  feel  offended  when  I  say 
he  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  and  of  my  sisters.  Then 
there  was  Mrs.  Thoraas  Barr}^  the  famous  actress,  there  was  C. 
Leslie  Allen  and  his  daughter,  Viola  Allen.  We  used  to  go  to 
Sunday  School  together.  I  think  she  is  still  —  if  I  remember 
rightly  —  on  the  stage.  I  remem.ber  also  Mr.  McGettrick,  the 
fam.ous  walker,  a  Roxbury  boy.  I  spent  many  hours  watching 
him  walk.     He  was  a  great  hero  in  m.y  memory. 

I  have  just  time  to  speak  of  another  man  whom  I  loved, 
Colonel  Almon  D.  Hodges  of  Roxbury.  I  never  shall  forget  his 
kindness  to  all  men  and  especially  to  my  family  when  we  lived 
next  to  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  day  we  camxC  there 
and  his  sending  his  man  Patrick  in  with  a  great  pail  of  milk.  I 
loved  him  as  my  own  father.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  Roxbury  in  those  days.  He  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  as  I  remember;  he  was  the  first  Colonel  of  the 
Roxbury  Horse  Guards.  There  is  one  story  in  my  mem.ory 
which  his  son,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  who  is  here  tonight, 
m.ay  remember.  The  story  was  told  me  as  a  child  that  at  one 
distinguished  parade  of  the  Roxbury  Horse  Guards  a  great  gust 
of  wind  came  up  and  not  only  blew  the  Colonel's  hat  off,  but 
also  blew  his  wig  off !  I  hope  that  is  a  myth,  but  I  shall  always 
live  and  die  in  the  belief  that  it  was  not  a  myth  but  was  true. 

You  will  remember  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  we  can  never 
forget  him,  and  Colonel  William  Raymond  Lee,  and  Captain 
John  L.  Swift.  Captain  Swift  and  I  used  to  go  to  Plym.outh 
the  night  before  elections.  When  we  reached  the  station  he  went 
to  the  Republican  rally  and  I  went  to  the  Democratic  rally.  I 
used  to  repeat  his  stories.     I  hope  he  used  to  repeat  mine. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  we  all  remember  Admiiral  Winslow. 
The  old  Admiral  was  a  gruff  sea-dog.  We  young  fellows  were 
in  mortal  terror  of  him.  His  temper  was  of  the  irascible  kind. 
Occasionally  in  playing  football  we  would  kick  the  ball  into  his 
yard  and  the  unfortunate  kicker  used  to  have  to  go  and  apolo- 
gize. I  used  to  go  there  about  once  a  week.  But  finally,  after 
somewhat  gruff  remonstrance,  he  would  pat  you  on  the  shoulder 
and  you  would  realize  that  under  that  gruff  exterior  he  had  a 
kind  heart. 
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I  remember  Joel  Seaverns,  the  son  of  Dr.  Seaverns.  He 
went  to  England  and  later  became  a  banker  and  Member  of 
Parliament.  I  think  he  is  still  living.  I  remember  also  my 
friend  Harry  Nawn.  I  don't  see  him  here  tonight,  but  he 
occupied  a  very  important  part  in  my  life  thirty  or  forty,  or  I 
might  almost  say  fifty  years  ago. 

I  had  many  classmates  at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  I 
had  the  Reverend  Mr.  Rousmaniere,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  Reverend  Percy  Gratit,  an  eminent  clergyman  in  New  York. 
Reverend  Walter  Smith,  the  Reverend  Wilfred  Robbins,  the 
Reverend  Augustus  Lord  and  many  others.  I  remember  one 
year  I  went  to  Albany  to  the  Cathedral  and  Dean  Robbins  was 
the  Dean.  I  was  asked  w^hat  I  thought  of  the  serm.on.  I  said, 
"  I  have  known  him.  all  my  life."  He  was  a  typical  "  good  boy," 
and  I  remember,  so  many  times  I  would  place  a  tack  in  his 
seat  and  as  he  gently  sat  down  only  quickly  to  rise,  I  remember 
the  beautiful  Christian  smile  that  came  over  his  face.  I  could 
have  told  it  was  Wilfred  Robbins  if  I  had  only  seen  that  smile. 
There  was  Professor  Kittredge,  and  Judge  McLaughlin,  who 
lived  near  me  in  St.  James  Street.  He  is  an  ornament  to  the 
bench  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  appointment  was  an  honor  well 
deserved  and  a  tribute  to  the  very  best  citizenship  of  the  old 
Bay  State.  Then  we  had  Ned  Curtis,  later  the  mayor.  He 
was  an  old  Roxbury  boy.  He  used  to  go  to  a  private  school 
on  St.  James  Street,  Miss  Weston's  School.  The  greatest  joy  of 
the  Roxbury  Latin  School  boys  was  to  try  to  waylay  Miss 
Weston's  boys  and  wash  their  faces  with  snow.  Whenever  I 
met  Ned  Curtis,  however,  the  joy  was  generally  on  his  side. 
Then  there  was  Curtis  Guild,  late  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who  lived  on  St.  Jam.es  Street  and  was  one  of  my  dearest 
friends. 

There  were  also,  and  still  are  —  I  must  hurry  along  —  many 
historical  landmarks;  there  is  the  old  Eustis  Street  burying 
ground  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  Governors  Dudley.  My 
wife  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Governor  Dudley.  Many  a  time 
she  has  gone  to  look  at  those  old  tombs.  There  is  the  house, 
as  you  know,  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  there  is  the  old  Roxbury  fort, 
there  is  the  old  Warren  homestead  and  the  Shirley-Eustis  house ; 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  people  of  this  Society  what  a  prize  the 
people  of  Roxbury  have  in  the  Shirley-Eustis  house.  I  want 
the  people  of  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  house.  Governor  Shirley  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
from  1741  to  1756.  He  built  this  house  in  1750.  It  was  known 
as  the  Shirley  palace.  Washington  came  here  and  was  a  guest 
at  the  Shirley  house.     He  came  to  tell  the  Governor  of  the  death 
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of  his  son,  under  Braddock,  at  the  battle  of  Monongahela. 
Governor  Shirley  was  not  very  popular  with  our  people;  we 
disagreed  with  his  ideas  and  he  finally  was  made  Governor  of 
the  Bahama  Islands.  He  later  returned  to  Roxbury,  however, 
and  died  in  1771  and  was  buried  in  King's  Chapel  burying 
ground. 

Then  Governor  Eustis  bought  the  place.  He  was  one  of 
the  eminent  men  of  the  United  States.  He  was  Secretary  of 
War  for  three  years,  Minister  to  Holland  for  three  years;  he 
w£.s  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1823  to  1825,  and  he  died 
while  he  was  Governor.  In  1824  there  was  a  great  historic 
event  in  Roxbury.  Lafayette,  the  French  patriot,  cam.e  to  this 
country  as  the  guest  of  the  United  States,  and  he  came  to 
Roxbury  to  call  on  Governor  Eustis  and  to  pay  an  official  visit 
to  the  Shirley  mansion..  It  w?.s  a  great  day  for  Roxbury.  He 
was  escorted  by  the  Norfolk  Guards  and  the  Dorchester  Rifles 
on  the  w^ay  to  Boston.  The  Roxbury  fort  saluted  him..  There 
wa.s  a  triumphal  arch  on  Washington  Street  near  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  next  day  he  returned  to  the  Shirley-Eustis  house 
and  was  given  a  dinner,  at  which  all  the  celebrities  of  the  time 
were  present.  It  is  said  that  Lafayette,  when  he  looked  at  the 
magnificent  staircase,  said  that  he  could  drive  a  coach  and  four 
up  it. 

For  many  years  Madame  Eustis  kept  the  house  exactly  as 
it  was  when  Governor  Eustis  died.  A  number  of  years  a.go  the 
city  said  it  was  not  safe  and  must  be  destroyed,  and  a  number  of 
people,  many  being  descendants  of  Governor  Eustis,  got  to- 
gether and  raised  some  money  to  perpetuate  it.  Prominent 
among  these  was  Woodbury  Langdon  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
who  gave  us  a  liberal  donation,  and  arranged  with  a  bank  in 
Portsmouth  to  place  a  mortgage  on  the  house. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  is  the  possessor  of  many  interesting  pieces  of 
furnittire  belonging  to  Governor  Eustis.  She  has  also  his  gold 
watch.  She  has  his  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  signed  by  General 
Washington ;  and  it  will  be  her  pleasure  to  give  these  over  when 
the  perpetuity  of  the  house  is  assured.  The  house  is  practically 
in  the  condition  it  was  in  1750.  Our  hope  is  that  the  patriotic 
societies  will  take  individual  rooms  in  that  house  and  restore 
them.  The  expense  will  be  slight.  I  want  the  Roxbury  His- 
torical Society  to  take  a  room  there. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  only  a  few  words  more.  We  see 
our  country  at  the  height  of  its  marvelous  development.  We 
know  in  colonial  times  we  had  thirteen  independent  colonies; 
then  they  were  almost  united  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians. 
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Then  came  the  Committees  of  Correspondence,  and  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord;  then  the  Continental  Congress, 
followed  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  finally  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  original  conception  of  the  Constitution  was  a  union  of 
States.  The  people  of  this  country  were  jealous  of  a  new  na- 
tional government,  and  it  was  only  under  the  inspiration  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  John  Marshall  that  the  people  recognized 
that  we  had  welded  together  a  great  nation,  "  one  nation, 
indivisible." 

One  illustration  of  the  changing  conception  of  our  idea  of 
government  can  be  seen  in  the  treaties  of  the  United  States. 
Originally  the  words  United  States  were  looked  upon  as  plural. 
Today  the  words  stand  for  a  single  Nation.  For  example,  in  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1814,  it  said,"  The  United  States 
of  America  engage  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  with  the 
Indians  with  whom  they  may  be  at  war";  whereas  in  the 
treaty  with  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War,  it  said, 
"  The  United  States  will  send  back  the  Spanish  soldiers 
at  its  own  expense,"  showing  that  the  conception  now  is  one  of 
one  nation  and  not  of  a  union  of  States. 

Today  the  country  is  at  the  very  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 
Three  years  ago  in  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  we 
proclaimed  our  financial  independence  from  a  banking  point  of 
view,  and  we  now  have  our  Federal  Reserve  banks,  one  com- 
prising all  of  New  England;  and  in  those  banks  we  have 
milHons  on  millions  of  gold  as  a  reserv^e  ftmd  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  United  States  if  they  ever  need  it  in 
time  of  banking  trouble.  Do  you  realize  what  these  twelve 
great  reserve  banks  mean?  You  hear  people  talk  of  the  great 
central  reserve  banks  in  Europe,  but  do  you  realize  how  much 
larger  our  reserve  banks  are  than  any  of  those  in  Europe  ?  Our 
twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  more  gold  in  their  vaults 
than  are  contained  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  the  Bank  of  Italy  combined.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  has  in  its  district  a  population 
of  over  twelve  million  people,  a  greater  population  than  Nor\^7ay, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  combined.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  has  in  its  district  an  area  so  great  that 
you  could  put  into  it  all  Great  Britain  —  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  —  all  of  France  —  I  am  speaking,  of  course,,  of  conti- 
nental France  —  all  continental  Italy,  and  throw  in  the  whole 
of  the  continental  German  Empire  and  then  you  will  have  left 
an  area  as  large  as  New  England,  excepting  only  the  State  of 
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Maine.     That  will  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  size  and  power 
of  these  banks. 

The  National  banks  are  the  stockholders  of  those  Federal 
banks.  The  assets  of  the  National  banks  today  exceed  by 
five  billion  dollars  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank 
of  France,  the  Reichsbank  of  Germany,  the  Bank  of  Spain,  the 
Banks  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Japan.  We  have  five  billions 
more  of  assets  in  the  National  banks  than  all  those  great  banks 
of  Etirope. 

My  friends,  in  the  last  few  days,  the  United  States  has 
declared  war  upon  Germany.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  a  peace-loving  nation.  We  are  slow  to  wrath,  we  are  cautious 
in  action,  but  when  finally  the  United  States  moves,  any  nation 
against  which  it  moves  \^dll  soon  learn  that  it  moves  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant.  The  present  war  upon  which  w^e  are  en- 
gaged is  a  just  war  and  the  arms  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  up  will  never  be  laid  dowTi  until  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  justice  and  liberty  are  recognized  and  ratified 
by  all  nations.  Some  of  our  people  were  impatient,  some  of  our 
people  thought  we  should  have  proceeded  a  year  or  two  years 
ago,  but,  my  friends,  remember  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
criticised  because  he  waited  until  Simiter  fell,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  dignified,  cautious 
and  calm,  but  he  has  been  resolute,  and  has  proved  his  great 
statesmanship.  The  country  has  been  preparing  and  when 
finally  he  called  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  rise,  the 
people  were  ready  and  with  one  acclaim  they  have  risen  to  their 
feet ;  and  w^e  will  be  electrified  in  the  next  few  m.onths  by  what 
we  see  in  the  response  of  the  American  people  to  the  President's 
call.  We  have  got  to  raise,  as  a  beginning  —  we  propose  to 
raise  —  two  billion  dollars  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  but  I  believe, 
my  friends,  that  sum  will  be  raised  so  quickly  that  it  will  not 
only  amaze  the  world,  it  will  amaze  the  American  people  them- 
selves. We  have  today  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  man,  who, 
I  believe,  when  the  history  of  these  times  is  written,  will  be 
ranked  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  that  man  is  William  G. 
McAdoo.  You  will  find  our  Government  will  be  managed,  and 
the  war  will  be  carried  on,  on  a  scale  of  efficiency  we  have  never 
known  before.  The  patriotism  of  oiir  people,  of  our  manufact- 
urers, has  already  been  manifested.  When  the  copper  producers 
heard  that  the  Government  wanted  copper,  they  offered  the 
Government  all  it  wanted  at  one-half  the  market  rate,  and  I 
could  tell  you  many  other  such  instances  tonight.      But,  my 
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friends,  this  war  will  entail  many  sacrifices.  We  have  got  to 
realize  that  war  is  a  terrible  instrument  of  destruction.  Every 
man  must  make  up  his  mind  to  economy.  Every  man  mj.ust 
save  and  out  of  his  savings  support  the  Governm.ent  in  this 
great  war  for  human  liberty. 

I  believe  the  people  of  Roxbury  will  be  true  to  their  old 
traditions,  they  will  rise  up  with  the  spirit  of  their  forefathers; 
they  will  serve  the  Government,  they  will  raise  the  money  to 
support  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  trenches  in  France  and  Germany.  Let  us 
together  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor 
to  our  great  country,  the  United  States  of  America. 


Khhr^BB 


By  REV.  HENRY  M.  KING,  D.D. 

April  18,  1917. 


J  count  it  a  great  honor  as  well  as  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
present  on  this,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  your  Historical 
Society.  It  has  been  thirty-five  years,  a  whole  generation, 
since  I  resided  in  Roxbury.  I  fear  the  anticipated  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  few  old  friends  who  still  tarry  among  you  was  the 
thing  that  induced  m.e  to  accept  your  kind  invitation,  rather 
than  the  thought  that  my  presence  or  any  words  that  I  might  say 
would  add  interest  to  this  occasion. 

When  I  resided  here  this  Society  had  not  been  born.  Not 
imtil  ten  years  later  did  it  come  into  existence,  and  enter  upon 
its  useful  and  honorable  career.  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  Year-Book  which  you  have  recently  issued,  which  I  received 
through  the  courtesy  of  your  secretary,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
in  the  list  of  incorporators,  when  you  enlarged  the  puriDose  and 
scope  of  the  Society,  the  names  of  quite  a  number  of  m}^  per- 
sonal friends,  and  still  more,  of  course,  in  the  list  of  A^our  present 
membership.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  widening  interest 
and  evident  growth  of  the  Society,  and  that  its  objects  are 
commending  themselves  to  the  local  pride  and  intelligent  favor 
of  the  citizens  of  old  Roxbury. 

As  you  know,  my  present  hom.e  is  in  Providence,  the  capital 
city  in  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  people  there  are 
wont  to  think  that  they  have  about  as  m.uch  history  to  the  square 
inch  as  any  other  city  or  state.  A  few  years  since  Professor 
Royce  of  Cambridge  came  to  Providence  and  gave  an  address 
in  Brown  University  upon  the  topic  "  Provincialism,"  in  which 
he  urged  strongly  the  cultivation  of  a  local  pride,  pride  in  one's 
town  or  city  or  state,  in  its  history,  its  traditions,  its  natural 
beauty,  its  superior  attractions.  To  those  who  heard  his  able 
address  it  seemed  like  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  Rhode  Islander  who  was  not  proud  of  his  place  of 
residence?  A  similar  pride  is  often  ascribed  to  residents  of 
Boston  and  Puritan  Massachusetts.  A  story  used  to  be  told  of 
a  man  who  was  driving  in  his  carriage  towards  Boston,  and  as 
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he  approached  the  city  he  saw  a  milestone  which  he  mistook 
for  a  tombstone.  It  had  engraved  on  it,  "  I  M  from  Boston." 
"  That  is  just  Hke  Boston  folks,"  he  said  to  his  companion. 
**  A  man  dies,  and  has  it  engraved  conspicuously  above  his 
grave,    '  I'm  from.  Boston.'  " 

No  one  ever  thinks  of  Providence  without  thinking  of  its 
great  founder,  Roger  Williams,  whose  absence  our  Puritan  fath- 
ers found  m.ore  agreeable  than  his  presence.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  Roger  Williams  and  your  founder,  John  Eliot, 
were  both  graduates  of  Camhridge  University,  and  that  the  same 
ship,  the  good  ship  "  L^^on,"  which  brought  Roger  William.s  to 
Boston,  also  brought  John  Eliot  to  Boston  a  few  m.onths  later. 
Roger  Williams  arrived  in  Boston  February  5,  1631,  and  John 
Eliot  arrived  Novemher  3,  1631. 

Upon  his  arrival  Roger  Williams  was  called  by  Governor 
Winthrop  "  a  godly  minister."  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  too  far  advanced  in  his  views  to  be  a  harmonious  ele- 
ment in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  new  community.  He 
had  come  to  believe  in  the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state, 
the  great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  which  is  now  the  glory  of 
our  Republic.  At  that  time  his  views  were  called  "  pestilen- 
tial," and  he  was  said  to  have  "  a  windmill  in  his  head."  Today 
not  only  Massachusetts  but  the  whole  land  from  ocean  to  ocean 
is  gratefully  enjoying  the  priceless  grist  which  that  despised 
windmill  ground  out. 

Driven  from  Boston  to  Salem.,  and  then  to  Plymouth,  and 
then  back  to  Salem,  all  the  while  teaching  the  views  which  he 
had  com.e  to  hold  and  gathering  a  few  followers,  he  was  at  length 
banished  by  the  Piuritan  authorities,  and  after  weeks  of  wander- 
ing in  the  trackless  wilderness,  "  not  knowing  what  bread  or 
bed  did  mean,"  rejected  by  Pilgrims  as  well  as  Puritans,  he 
selected  a  spot  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  both,  at  the  head  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Narragansett  Bay,  and  made  a  settle- 
ment which  he  piously  called  Providence  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  God's  providential  care  and  guidance.  Here  he 
founded,  as  Locke  says,  "  the  first  state  in  the  history  of  the 
world  whose  cornerstone  was  religious  liberty."  To  quote  the 
memorable  words  of  Judge  Story,  "  In  the  code  of  laws  estab- 
lished by  Williams  and  his  companions  we  read  for  the  first 
time,  since  Christianity  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  the 
declaration  that  conscience  should  be  free,  an,d  that  men  should 
not  be  punished  for  worshiping  God  in  the  way  they  were 
persuaded  He  requires."     Then  Roger  Williamis  was  only  fit 
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to  be  an  outcast.  Today  he  is  denominated  by  the  historian 
Bryce,  "  an  orthodox  Puritan,"  that  is,  a  consistent,  fully 
ripened  Puritan,  a  Pilgrim  of  the  Pilgrims;  and  with  Bryce  all 
historians  are  in  accord. 

One  other  point  of  disagreem.ent  between  Roger  Williams 
a,nd  his  Purita,n  neighbors  was  his  insistence  that  the  title  to 
the  lands  in  this  new  world  belonged  to  the  original  inhabitants 
and  not  to  the  King  of  England.  This,  of  course,  tended  to 
widen  the  breach  between  them.,  for  it  dispossessed  them  of  any 
rightful  claim  to  their  new  possessions.  This  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  had  undoubtedly  much  to  do  in  enabling 
Roger  Williams  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  was  declared  to  be  "  to  bring  the  Indians  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel."  The  earliest  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  granted  in  1629,  contained  the  picture  of  an  Indian 
with  the  motto,  '*  Come  over  and  help  us."  But  this  piurpose 
was  for  a  time  forgotten,  by  reason  of  the  hardships  of  the  new 
settlement,  the  presence  of  distressing  famine  and  fatal  disease 
and  rehgious  controversy  among  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
hostile  relation  between  them  and  the  Indians.  In  1622  the 
powerful  chief,  Canonicus,  is  said  to  have  sent  a  bundle  of 
arrows  to  Plymouth,  such  as  were  used  in  tribal  wars.  The 
arrows  were  tied  together  with  the  skin  of  a  snake.  The 
Pilgrims  filled  the  skin  with  powder  and  shot  and  sent  it  back. 
This  act  was  a  declaration  of  war  on  both  sides. 

But  Roger  Williams  was  quickly  recognized  by  the  Indians 
as  their  friend  and  the  defender  of  their  rights.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  when  living  at  Plymouth,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
degraded  condition  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  red  m.en.  He 
visited  them  in  their  wigwams  as  a  self-appointed  missionary, 
and  patiently  sought  to  learn  their  language  so  as  to  preach 
to  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  As  he  himself  said,  "  God  was 
pleased  to  give  me  a  painful,  patient  spirit  to  lodge  with  them 
in  their  filthy,  smokey  holes  ...  to  dig  into  their  barbarous, 
rockie  speech,  that  I  might  speak  something  of  God  into  their 
souls." 

Roger  Williams  won  the  friendship  especially  of  the  two 
great  chiefs,  Massasoit  and  Canonicus,  a  friendship  which  was 
not  only  valuable  to  him  when  he  was  banished  into  the  wilder- 
ness, but  which  enabled  him  more  than  once  to  save  the  Piu'itan 
colony  which  banished  him  from  fire  and  slaughter  by  the 
hostile  Indians.  Thus  did  he  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads  of 
his  persecutors. 
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But  why  do  I  speak  thus  at  length  of  Roger  WilHams' 
labors  among  and  for  the  Indians?  The  conspicuous  service 
which  he  rendered  as  "  the  apostle  of  religious  liberty"  and  the 
universally  acknowledged  pioneer  in  its  establishment  in  civil 
government  has  overshadowed  his  noble  and  successful  service 
as  a  lifelong  friend  and  apostle  to  the  Indians.  But  I  speak  of 
this  service  at  this  time  because  the  spirit  and  the  mind  and  the 
purpose  that  were  in  him  were  also  abundantly  manifest  in  the 
great  founder  of  Roxbury,  John  Eliot,  who  is  always  and  every- 
where called  "  The  Apostle  to  the  Indians." 

I  was  greatly  impressed  when  I  saw  the  seal  of  your  His- 
torical Society,  with  the  wisdom,  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
the  names  which  encircle  it,  viz.,  Eliot,  Dudley,  Warren,  Heath, 
names  ever  to  be  remembered  and  held  in  highest  honor  in  this 
comm,unity.  First  stands  Eliot,  first  in  point  of  time  (1632) 
and  may  I  not  add,  not  second  in  point  of  distinction?  Peace 
has  its  consecrations,  its  heroisms,  its  victories,  its  noble  achieve- 
ments no  less  than  war.  John  Eliot  is  remembered,  and  ever 
will  be  remembered,  as  the  teacher,  minister  and  spiritual 
guide  of  the  first  settlers  in  Roxbury.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
versifiers  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  first  book  published  in 
North  America,  and  the  founder  of  your  Latin  School  in  1645, 
which  was  the  first  endowed  school  in  the  new  world.  So 
broad  was  he  in  his  sympathies  and  so  abundant  in  his  activities. 
But  he  is  more  widely  remembered  and  honored  as  a  missionary 
of  Christ,  and  teacher  of  His  truth  and  translator  of  the  Bible 
through  years  of  laborious  service  for  the  ignorant,  degraded, 
superstitious  tribes  who  roamed  in  the  neighboring  forests.  It 
is  said  that  when  Dean  Stanley  came  to  this  country,  he  was 
asked  what  places  he  would  m.ost  like  to  see,  and  that  he  re- 
plied, "  I  want  to  see  the  place  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  and 
the  place  where  the  Apostle  Eliot  preached." 

It  is  not  claimed  that  John  Eliot  was  as  m.ature  and  far 
advanced  in  his  views  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  was  Roger 
Williams.  He  was  undoubtedly  under  certain  limitations  which 
the  Puritan  fathers,  whose  names  are  ever  to  be  spoken  with 
reverence,  had  not  outgrown.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  Anne  Hutchinson  in  her  trial  for  heresy 
by  the  Puritan  authorities.  But  in  his  clear  apprehension  of 
the  purpose  and  power  and  world-wide  application  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  active  Christian  sympathy,  and  in  his 
self-denying  devotion  to  the  spiritual  needs  and  moral  and 
spiritual  elevation  of  the  Indian  tribes  he  was  one  with  Roger 
Williams.     Their  names  should  ever  be  associated,  not  only 
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with  each  other,  but  with  the  originators  and  founders  of 
Christian  missions,  the  Carys,  the  Judsons,  the  Morrisons,  the 
Livingstones  of  later  generations. 

In  1646,  we  are  told,  Eliot  began  his  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians,  first  at  Nonantum  and  then  at  Natick. 
For  thirteen  years  Williams  had  already  been  laboring  a.mong 
them,  traveling  far  and  wide,  acquiring  their  language,  winning 
their  confidence  and  respect,  "  preaching  to  great  numbers,"  as 
he  reported,  "to  their  great  delight  and  great  convictions." 
In  a  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop  he  reports,  "  Good  news  of 
great  hopes  the  Lord  hath  sprung  up  of  many  a  poor  Indian  son 
inquiring  after  God."  Indee'd,  this  was  his  primary  purpose  in 
settHng  in  Rhode  Island.  It  was  not  the  founding  of.  a  free 
state.  That  was  an  afterthought.  "  My  sole  desire,"  he  de- 
clared, "  was  to  do  the  natives  good."  No  missionary  ever 
went  forth  to  dark  heathen  lands  impelled  by  a  holier  and  more 
Christlike  purpose  than  that  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  Eliot 
and    William.s. 

In  1643  Williams  went  to  England  to  procure  a  charter  for 
his  little  colony.  He  was  compelled  to  sail  from  New  York,  not 
being  permitted  to  cross  the  Massachusetts  territory.  During 
the  long  voyage  he  completed  his  famous  "  Key  to  the  Indian 
Language,"  which  was  published  in  London  in  that  year.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  reduce  the  barbaric  speech 
of  the  natives  to  writing.  This  publication  his  biographer, 
Edmiund  J.  Carpenter,  says,  "  was  a  remarkable  work  which 
chiefly  served  to  win  for  him  a  place  as  a  man  of  letters.  .  .  . 
It  attracted  instant  attention  from  philologists  and  other 
scholars."  It  received  recognition  also  from  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, which  after  granting  the  desired  charter,  sent  a  letter  by 
Mr.  William.s  to  the  Massachusetts  authorities  on  his  return  to 
New  England  in  1644,  which  letter  gained  him  the  privilege  of 
landing  in  Boston,  and  contained  the  following  highly  ccmi- 
mendatory  w^ords,  "  Of  his  great  industry  and  travels  in  his 
printed  Indian  labors  in  your  parts  (the  like  whereof  we  have 
not  seen  extant  from  any  part  of  Am.erica),  and  in  which  respect 
it  hath  pleased  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  grant  unto  him 
and  friends  with  him  a  free  and  absolute  charter  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  those  parts  of  his  abode." 

This  Key  was  of  immense  assistance  to  Eliot  in  preparing 
his  translation  of  the  Indian  Bible,  that  monumental  work  for 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  distinguished,  which  appeared 
twenty  years  later.  A  copy  of  that  Indian  Bible  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  John  Hay  Library  in  Brown  University,  which 
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belonged  to  Roger  Williams  and  bears  his  annotations.     It  is  of 
great  value.     Indeed,  no  money  could  buy  it. 

Such  was  the  joint  service  which  John  Ehot  and  Roger 
Williams,  the  founders  of  Roxbury  and  Providence,  rendered 
to  carry  the  Christian  religion  to  the  benighted  minds  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  New  England.  It  is  fitting  that  it 
should  be  remem.bered  on  this  occasion. 

I  may  add  that  subsequently  Williams  removed  his  home 
from  Providence  down  the  Bay  for  a  time  that  he  might  be 
near  to  the  Narragansett  tribe  and  carry  on  his  missionary 
labors.  His  influence  is  beheved  to  be  still  living  in  the  Niantic 
Christian  Indians  who  yet  survive  and  dwell  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Rhode  Isls.nd.  This  beHef  is  asserted  by  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Butten^^orth  in  his  charming  story,  "  In  the  Days  of 
Massasoit . ' '  In  1676  a  long  threatened  war  between  the  Indians 
and  the  colonists  broke  out  under  King  Philip,  a  son  of  Massa- 
soit, "  spreading  terror  and  desolation  to  almost  every  settlement 
in  New  England,  Providence  itself  not  escaping  the  general 
destruction."  Williams  did  not  flee  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 
but  went  out  to  meet  the  attacking  party,  an  old  man  calmly 
leaning  on  his  staff,  and  was  recognized  and  greeted  by  the 
chief  with  these  words,  "  You  have  been  kind  to  us  m.any 
years;  not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  be  touched."  Lifelong 
kindness  received  kindness  in  return  even  from,  savage  hearts. 

But  you  will  naturally  expect  me  to  say  something  on  this 
occasion  about  Roxbury  as  I  knew  it  at  the  time  of  my  resi- 
dence here.  I  came  to  Roxbury  as  the  pastor  of  the  Dudley 
Street  Baptist  Church  in  April,  1863.  This  was  my  first  pastor- 
ate. I  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from,  study  a.nd  teaching  in  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary.  My  predecessor  was  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Anderson,  who  had  served  the  church  m.ost  accept- 
ably and  successfully  for  fourteen  years,  and  had  resigned  to 
assum.e  the  charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  New  York 
City.  _  My  residence  here  began  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  times  through  which  we  are  now  passing  remind  me  of 
those  critical,  anxious  days.  The  first  draft  was  called  by 
President  Lincoln  three  months  later,  a  draft  which  was  ac- 
companied by  riots  in  New  York.  Some  of  the  Dudley  Street 
people,  myself  among  the  number,  were  drafted. 

_  Your  historian  has  truthfully  said  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  "  Roxbury  was  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  its  hard,  natural  roads,  its  wooded  hills, 
magnificent  foliage  and  fragrant  gardens,  and  streets  guarded 
by  stately  trees,  with  moss  and  ivy  covering  irregular  masses 
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of  Roxbury  pudding-stone  on  every  side,  making  a  feast  of 
natural  grandeur  for  the  eye."  *Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,  pub- 
lished in  1863,  contained  the  following  description  of  Roxbury: 
"  It  has  a  very  diversified  surface,  presenting  within  narrow 
limits  a  remarkable  alternation  .of  hills  and  hollows.  These 
characteristics  afford  a  great  variety  of  scenery  and  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  picturesque  building  sites,  advantages  of  which  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Boston  have  largely  availed  them.selves. 

The  city  had  been  a  distinct  m.unicipa]ity  since  1846,  and 
was  not  annexed  to  Boston  until  1868.  It  was  filled  with  at- 
tractive homes,  not  too  near  together,  occupied  and  largely 
owned  by  intelligent  American  citizens,  many  of  whom.,  as  has 
been  said,  were  bankers  or  merchants  in  the  neighboring  city 
of  Boston,  which  was  reached  by  slowly  moving  horse  cars 
along  the  Neck.  This  was  long  before  the  days  of  noisy  trolley 
cars,  and  elevated  roads,  and  autom.obiles,  and  apartment 
houses.  It  was  a  quiet,  residential  community  which  extended 
its  arm.s  invitingly  out  towards  Dorchester  a.nd  Jamaica  Plain. 
On  Sunday  in  the  different  sanctuaries  in  those  days  it  was 
easy  to  sing  with  the  Quaker  poet : 

''  As  noiseless  let  Thy  blessing  fall, 

As  fell  Thy  manna  down. 
Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness. 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease ; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress. 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace." 

I  remember  of  attending  a  called  mxeeting  of  the  citizens 
in  the  old  City  Hall  to  protest  against  the  proposed  running  of 
the  horse  cars  on  Sunday,  lest  the  noise  should  disturb  the 
sanctity  of  the  day  and  bring  to  our  quiet  streets  an  influx  of 
unwelcome  visitors  from  the  neighboring  city.  We  at  that 
time  enjoyed  the  quiet  of  a  Puritan  Sunday  without  its  austerity. 
There  are  some  of  us  ancients  who  are  prompted  to  think  that 
there  may  be  som^e  things  that  are  worse  than  a  Puritan  Sunday. 

We  were  wont  in  those  days  to  have  in  the  winter  season 
courses  of  lectures  which  instructed  and  entertained  crowded 
audiences.  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  George  Wilham. 
Ciu-tis,  John  B.  Gough,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  James  Freeman  Clarke  were  giants  upon  the  lecture 
platform.  That  was  before  man's  inventive  genius  had  pro- 
duced the  moving  picture  shows. 

*  See  Year-Book  of  1917,  page  9. 
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The  neighboring  pastors  who  welcomed  me  to  Roxbiiry 
were  m.en  of  large  experience  and  of  commanding  influence,  who 
were  held  in  great  esteem  not  only  by  their  own  parishes,  but 
by  the  entire  commiunity.  They  were  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ers of  the  religious  life  and  the  m.ora.l  sentim.ent  of  the  city. 
Several  of  them,  were  filling  out  long  term.s  of  service  with  ever- 
increasing  influence.  Dr.  George  Putnam,  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  the  old  church  in  Eliot  Square  and  filled  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  people.  Dr.-  A.  C.  Thom.pson  was  still  active  at  the 
Eliot  Congregational  Church,  one  of  the  saintliest  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Hamilton,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  A.  J.  Patterson  was  the  pastor  at  the  UniA^ersalist 
Church,  Dr.  B.  F.  Bronson  at  the  Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church 
and  Dr.  John  O.  Means  at  the  Vine  Street  Congregational 
Church.  There  soon  came  to  the  St.  James  Episcopal  Church 
Rev.  Percy  Brown,  and  to  the  newly  formed  church  on  Walnut 
Avenue  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  H.  Plumb.  The  pastors  of  the  grow- 
ing Methodist  Church  were  always  m.en  of  standing  in  their 
denomination.  These  made  a  goodly  ministerial  fellowship, 
and  to  some  of  them  the  young  pastor  of  the  Dudley  Street 
Church  was  greatly  indebted  for  words  of  encouragement  and 
wise  counsel. 

Of  the  citizens  who  were  prominent  in  the  religious,  educa- 
tional, business  and  political  life  of  the  city  in  those  years  I  can 
mention  only  a  few,  and  naturally  they  will  be  those  with  whom  I 
had  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance  —  Mayor  Gaston,  who 
became  Governor  of  the  State;  Mayor  Lewis;  WilHam  M.  Olin, 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  State;  Alderman  Little,  the  suc- 
cessful banker;  C.  K.  Dillaway,  whose  interest  in  education  is 
well  remembered;  William  C.  Collar,  long  the  scholarly  principal 
of  your  famous  Latin  School;  Judge  Bolster,  an  em.inent  jurist 
whose  name  I  am  glad  to  see  is  perpetuated  in  your  living  mem.- 
bership;  Dr.  B.  C.  Cotting,  the  genial  physician  whose  home  for 
many  years  stood  next  to  the  Norfolk  House;  and  Col.  A.  D. 
Hodges,  my  landlord,  who  was  the  president  of  the  Washington 
Bank  on  State  Street,  Boston,  and  whose  home  was  on  St. 
James  Street.  Colonel  Hodges  had  been  a  successful  merchant 
in  Providence  in  his  earHer  years,  of  whom  I  have  often  heard 
there,  and  left  that  city  of  his  own  accord  (he  was  not  driven  out 
as  was  Roger  Williams)  to  make  a  respected  name  and  found  a 
new  home  for  himself  and  family  on  one  of  the  pleasantest 
streets  in  Roxbury.  Next  door  to  him  Hved  Mr.  Hamlin,  a 
coal  merchant  in  Boston,  whose  boy  Charles,  not  two  years  of 
age  when  I  came  to  Roxbury,  has  become  widely  known  in 
legal,  political  and  diplomatic  circles.     I  watched  him  as  he 
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played  on  the  street  like  other  boys,  and  my  dim  vision  did  not 
foresee  his  coining  career  as  eminent  lawyer  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  Special  Commissioner  of 
this  country  to  Japan  in  1897,  Comxmissioner  at  the  Convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  determnne  the 
fur-seal  fishery  controversy,  and  the  honored  appbintee  to  other 
prominent  functions,  national  and  international.  So  little  do 
we  know  what  the  boys  of  today  may  becomxC  fifty  years  hence. 
It  is  a  delight  to  m.e  as  I  occasionally  visit  Roxbury  to  find  the 
names  on  som.e  of  the  old  business  signs  preserved,  viz.,  Tim.othy 
Smith,  Bacon  Brothers,  H.  S.  LawTence,  George  B.  Faunce, 
Ferdinand's  Blue  Store  and  others.  The}^  are  reminders  of  the 
good  old  days  that  are  gone. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  m.y  m.ost  cherished  m.emories  if  I 
did  not  m.ention  som.e  of  the  names  of  those  who  were  the  loyal 
supporters  of  my  ministry  here,  and  gave  to  it  whatever  success 
it  achieved.  I  mention  Kendall  Brooks,  a  quiet,  godly  m.an, 
who  with  humble  means  gave  to  his  children  the  best  education 
of  the  time,  and  fitted  them  to  be  successful  educators,  east  and 
west,  in  public  school  and  university;  Nathaniel  O.  Hart,  John  F. 
Newton,  William  A.  Bowdlear,  Stephen  Faunce,  Joshua  Lin- 
coln, of  the  well-known  publishing  house  of  Gould  and  Lincoln 
at  59  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Joseph  G.  Shed,  Reuben  M. 
Stackpole,  Dr.  Horatio  G.  Morse,  Benjamin  B.  Converse,  John 
Carr,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Boston,  Richard  A. 
Howes,  William  S.  Edmands,  George  F.  Joyce,  A.  G.  Bartlett, 
Joseph  S.  Waterman,  E.  Daniel  Downes,  George  H.  Newell, 
Samuel  C.  Davis,  Dr.  Francis  W.  Goss,  Henry  Kelley,  Elbridge 
Hovey,  Luther  G.  Rice,  the  Chesley  Brothers,  B.  Fra,nk  Ayer 
and  John  M.  Hewes,  the  grandfather  of  your  honored  President, 
whcse  patriotic  pride  would  never  permit  him  to  forget  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  ancestors  was  a  m.ember  of  the  famous  Boston 
Tea-Party.  These  names  which  I  have  m.entioned,  and  others 
like  them,  though  not  conspicuous  in  the  military  annals  of 
Roxbury,  have  given  character  and  distinction  to  its  citizenship, 
have  helped  to  m.aintain  its  high  ideals  of  life,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  glory  of  the  fathers. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  pastors  at 
that  time  were  strengthened  in  their  work  by  groups  of  m.en  of 
like  character  and  consecration,  m.erchants,  professional  men, 
bankers  and  builders  of  homes  and  of  lives,  who  gave  strength, 
stability  and  progress  to  our  churches. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  I  should  m.ention  your  heroes  of 
the  Civil  War  —  Comm.odore  Winslow,  General  Miles,  General 
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N.  A.  M.  Dudley,  an  honored  President  of  this  Society  and  one 
of  my  parishioners,  all  of  whom  and  others  bearing  naval  and 
military  titles  and  worthy  of  imperial  crosses  of  distinction, 
have  been  emblazoned  on  the  annals  of  your  Society,  will  be 
associated  forever  with  your  Revolutionary  heroes,  Warren  and 
Heath,  and  some  day,  possibly  in  the  near  future,  the  residents 
of  Roxbiu-y  may  honor  themselves  by  erecting  enduring  statues 
in  bronze  to  their  memories. 

There  is  no  m.ore.  interesting  study  for  the  human  mind 
than  the  study  of  history.  History  is  simply  biography  writ 
large.  It  is  the  story  of  founders  and  heroes,  of  benefactors  and 
leaders,  who  have  given  direction  to  human  thought  and  effort 
and  determined  human  achievement.  More  than  that,  it  is  the 
story  of  God's  providential  dealings  with  the  race,  in  the  large 
or  in  sections  great  or  small,  in  nations,  in  states  or  in  cities.  It 
has  been  said  reverently,  "  history  is  His  story."  If  we  believe 
with  Browning  that  "  God  is  in  His  Heavens,"  and  has  to  do 
with  the  world  which  He  has  made,  with  its  progress  and  destiny, 
history  will  have  for  us  a  value,  a  meaning  and  a  sacredness 
which  we  cannot  overlook.  The  Book  of  our  Holy  Religion  is 
mingled  history  and  biography,  the  history  of  God's  ancient 
people  and  the  beginnings  of  our  Christian  faith,  the  biographies 
of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  history  has  its  sacred  lessons  for 
thoughtful  students. 

The  purpose  of  an  Historical  Society  may  be  said  to  be 
threefold. 

First,  to  preserve  history,  to  gather  the  records  of  the  past 
as  a  sacred  deposit,  the  story  of  the  men  who  helped  to  m.ake  it 
and  of  the  deeds  and  the  events  which  have  characterized  it. 
These  things  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  inheritance.  A 
local  society  should  regard  itself  as  a  custodian  especially 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  its  local  history.  Outside 
history  that  has  a  bearing  upon  it  should  also  be  looked  upon  as 
within  its  province.  Its  library  should  be  rich  in  the  accumu- 
lated material  of  the  past,  all  publications  that  pertain  to  the 
life,  character  and  deeds  of  the  founders  and  of  their  influential 
successors,  to  the  individual,  social,  educational,  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  community.  There  is  danger  when  a  city 
is  annexed  or  swallowed  up  in  another  municipality  that  it 
will  lose  its  sense  of  individuality.  No  man  should  be  compelled 
to  search  outside  of  Roxbury  for  the  history  of  Roxbiiry.  You 
preserve  sacredly  in  the  old  burying-ground  at  the  corner  of 
Eustis  Street  the  dust  of  Eliot  and  his  five  successors,  of  the 
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Dudleys  and  of  Robert  Calef,  the  opponent  of  the  witchcraft 
persecutions;  but  you  need  the  written  m.anuscript  and  the 
printed  page  and  other  visible  mem.orials  to  interpret  the  signi- 
ficance of  their  buried  dust.  Such  a  collection,  its  preservation 
and  its  possible  increase  should  appeal  to  the  pride  of  every 
loyal  citizen. 

A  second  purpose  of  an  Historical  Society  is  to  teach 
history,  to  m.ake  it  known  to  strangers  and  especially  to  the 
rising  generation.  There  never  was  a  tim.e  when  this  duty  was 
so  imperative  as  now.  The  large  influx  of  foreign-born  popula- 
tion and  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  young  who  are  to  be  the 
citizens  of  the  future,  call  for  special  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
who  believe  in  our  free  institutions  and  the  necessity  of  their 
■perpetuation  unimpaired.  These  people  have  long  histories 
behind  them.,  from  the  influence  of  which  they  cannot  be  easily 
separated.  Patriotism,  is  love  of  country,  its  history,  its  tradi- 
tions, its  vital  principles.  This  can  be  acquired  only  as  it  is 
known  what  the  nation  stands  for,  w^hat  elements  have  gone 
into  our  national  life,  and  what  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  our 
privileges  and  unique,  priceless  blessings  have  cost  the  fathers. 
Of  course,  one  great  field  of  effort  is  in  the  schools.  The  parents 
m.ay  remain  to  a  considerable  extent  wedded  and  welded  to  their 
early  views  and  principles,  and  thereby  endanger  the  unity  of 
our  national  life.  There  must  be  considerable  Americanism 
put  into  the  melting  pot  if  the  result  is  to  be  satisfactory  and 
safe.     The  schools  afford  the  m.ost  hopeful  opportunity. 

The  offer  of  a  gold  prize  medal  by  yoixr  Society  to  the 
scholar  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  who  shall  present  the  best 
essay  on  some  local  historical  character  or  event  is  a  splendid 
m.ovem.ent  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  stim.ulate  inquiry  and 
investigation,  produce  familiarity  with  the  great  names  and 
the  great  events  of  the  past,  and  inevitably  generate  a  love  of 
home  and  country,  and  a  patriotic  devotion  to  their  highest 
interests. 

The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  is  co-operating  with 
the  State  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  making  known  to  all 
the  people  our  rich  history.  The  Legislature  m.akes  an  appro- 
priation each  year  for  the  marking  of  historic  sites  by  bronze 
tablets,  its  expenditure  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com.mittee 
from  the  Historical  Society,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member.  Lectures  are  given  by  competent  persons  in  the  public 
schools,  and  publications  are  issued  for  free  distribution  con- 
taining illustrations  and  historic  data,  which  will  make  otir 
history  live  again  in  the  minds  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
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Brief  histories  are  being  prepared  also  especially  adapted  for 
school  use.  In  this  rD.a.nner  the  foreign  bom  as  well  as  the  native 
children  are  having  kindled  in  their  hearts  a  familiarity  and 
love  for  our  free  institutions  which  will  becom.e  an  unquenchable 
flame  as  they  approach  the  responsibilities  of  Am.erica.n  citizen- 
ship. In  this  way  an  Historical  Society  can  render  a  most 
valuable  ser^dce  to  the  com.munity.  The  assistance  of  all 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  should  be  enlisted. 

A  third  function  of  the  niem.bers  of  an  Historical  Society 
and  of  all  good  citizens  is  to  make  history,  a  history  that  shall 
be  a  worthy  continuation  of  the  past,  and  shall  be  worthy  to  be 
transmitted  and  preserved  and  taught  by  those  who  shall  com.e 
after  us.  President  Wilscn  said  on  February  22.  "  It  is  easier 
to  write  history  than  to  enact  it."  Bishop  Brooks  is  reported 
to  have  declared,  "  The  only  thing  a  past  is  good  for  is  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  better  future."  The  roots  of  the  present  are  in  the 
past.  The  roots  of  the  future  are  here  and  now.  The  book  of 
history  is  not  yet  closed.  The  last  chapter  is  not  yet  written. 
The  character  of  the  chapter  now  being  written,  and  possibly  of 
future  chapters,  depends  upon  the  living  actors  of  today.  The 
stream  of  the  past  has  been  flowing  into  the  present,  and  the 
stream,  of  the  present  will  flow  into  the  future,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  present  generation  to  determine  whether  the  stream  shall 
be  pure,  possessing  fertilizing  power  and  reflecting  the  heavens. 
We  need  to  remember  that  we  are  to  be  not  only  students  of 
history,  but  m.akers  of  history. 

To  this  end  there  need  to  be  in  the  minds  of  all  citizens 
clear  convictions  of  the  true  ideals  of  our  social  and  national 
life,  enlightened  consciences  as  to  our  individual  responsibility 
for  the  accom.plislunent  of  those  ideals,  and  an  altruistic  spirit 
that  shall  actively  identif}^  us  with  all  that  makes  for  the  purity, 
the  peace,  the  enlightenm.ent,  the  progress  of  the  community  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  nation  which  we  proudly  call  ours.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  schools  and  churches  will  be  generously 
supported  as  necessary  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  people.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  homes  will  be  made  attractive  within  and  without, 
and  the  city  made  beautiful  to  the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  no  man 
being  forgetful  to  do  his  part,  however  little  it  may  seem. 

"  He  called  for  a  city  beautiful ; 
He  shouted  it  day  by  day; 
He  wanted  a  city  where  noise  was  not, 
Where  the  spirit  of  art  should  sway; 
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He  wanted  a  city  that  should  be  fair, 
Where  filth  might  never  be  seen, 

And  forgot,  in  spite  of  the  zeal  he  had, 
To  keep  his  back  yard  clean." 

Moreover,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  whose  prevailing  char- 
acteristics I  have  described,  vice  and  temptation  will  be  m,ore 
and  m.ore  eliminated;  it  will  be  a  safe  place  in  which  to  bring 
up  boys  and  girls;  noble  m.anhood  and  pure  wom.anhccd  will 
abound;  great  leaders  and  the  inspirers  of  great  movem.ents  will 
not  be  wanting,  nor  the  heroes  of  peace,  nor  the  heroes  of  war,  if 
the  times  demand  them. 

We  are  living  in  tragic  times.  Never  since  the  world  began 
has  the  earth  been  shaken  by  such  a  conflict  as  is  now  raging. 
All  nations  seem  to  be  getting  gradually  involved  in  the  struggle. 
It  is  no  longer  simply  a  question  of  victory  on  the  part  of  a 
single  nation  or  a  group  of  nations.  But  it  is  the  question  of 
the  rights  and  the  final  triumph  of  democracy  in  the  world. 
For  one  hundred  and  forty  years  our  nation  has  stood  alm.ost 
alone  among  the  great  nations  as  the  illustration  and  advocate 
of  "  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people."  President  Lincoln  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall  in  Philadelphia  said,  "  That  sentim.ent  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  not  only  gave  liberty  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world  for  all  future  tim.e,  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights  would  be  hfted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance." 

Wonderful,  wonderful  and  unexpected  changes  are  taking 
place,  revolutions  in  thought,  in  social  conditions  and  in  form.s 
of  government,  of  which  no  m.an  dared  dream  five  years  ago; 
in  Russia,  and  even  in  Germany  there  are  hopeful  indications. 
History  is  being  made  with  great  rapidity.  Dem.ocracy  is 
coming  to  a  new  birth  and  a  wider  recognition.  The  divine 
right  of  kings  is  tottering  to  its  final  overthrow.  The  supremacy 
of  the  people  is  demanding  and  receiving  recognition.  Shall  the 
life  of  the  Am.erican  people  show  to  the  world  that  liberty  is  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse,  that  the  people  are  becoming  m.ore  and 
m.ore  competent  to  wield  safely  the  power  of  self-government, 
more  and  m^ore  fit  to  govern  themselves  ?  Our  fathers  laid  the 
foundations  broad  and  deep.  What  is  the  superstructure  that 
we  are  building  upon  them.?  Are  we  proving  worthy  of  our 
great  inheritance,  and  carrying  forward  the  sublime  hopes  of  the 
fathers  towards  the  complete  reign  of  righteousness  and  truth 
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and  love,  towards  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  us  ?  What  is  the  history  that  we  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  making?  Will  our  children  read  it  with  pride  or  with 
shame  ? 

"  Our  fathers  bequeathed  us  honor, 

And  the  glory  of  toil  and  song, 
And  the  deathless  joy  of  longing. 

And  hearts  for  the  battle  strong, 
And  our  faith,  and  a  land,  and  our  women, 

And  the  children  that  round  us  rise ; 
And  by  God's  grace  we  will  purge  the  race 

Of  wrong,  lest  their  glory  dies. 
That  a  fairer  land  than  our  fathers  planned 

May  for  our  children  rise." 


Am^nran  OltttEfttBiitp  faraJi?. 

APRIL  19,  1917. 
Roster  of  Parade. 

Squad  of  Police 

Chief  Marshal,  Fred  E.  Bolton 
Chief  of  Staff,  John  E.  Oilman,  Jr. 

Aides 

Sergt.  Robert  Beard,  1st  Co.  C.  A.  C,  M.  V.  M. 

Maj.  A.  J.  Benton,  Mass.  Brigade,  Uniform  Rank,  K.  of  P. 

Maj.  John  J.  Capelle,  1st  Regt.  Veteran  Association 

Hugh  A.  Carney,  Catholic  Church  Societies 

Lieut.  Robert  W.  Daley,  America  Lodge,  L  O.  O.  F. 

Sergt.  Daniel  Dowd,  9th  Regt.  Veteran  Association 

M.  J.  Dullea,  A.  O.  H. 

William  Gray,  Clan  Ramsay,  O.  S.  C. 

Richard  E.  Johnston,  Colonial  Club 

Irving  L.  Marsh,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Herbert  H.  Miller,  Young  Men's  Classes,  Roxbury  Protestant 

Churches 
J.  B.  Rielly,  Marshal  Club 

Dr.  Alfred  P.  Russell,  St.  Mark's  Literary  Association 
Lieut.  Daniel  H.  Sughrue,  Rtd.,  Mass.  Naval  Brigade 
Frank  F.  Tripp,  Roxbury  Board  of  Trade 
C.  S.  Winter,  G.  U.  O.  O.  F. 

Orderlies 

Charles  Moore,  Junior  Military  Training  Camp 
Richa^rd  Poole,  Junior  Military  Training  Camp 
Richmond  Skinner,  Junior  Military  Training  Camp 

First  Division 
Capt.  Augustus  P.  Calder,  Marshal,  and  Staff  (color  red) 

Coast  Artillery  Band 

Tenth  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
Third  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
First  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 
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U.  S.  Marine  Band 

Bluejackets,  U.  S.  S.  "  Kearsarge,"  "  Virginia  "  and  "Georgia," 

U.  S.  N. 
Troop  D,  Cavalry,  M.  N.  G.  (Roxbury  Horse  Guards) 

Band 

First  Company,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  M.  N.  G.  (Roxbury  City 

Guard) 
Roxbury  City  Guard  Veteran  Association 

Second  Division 

Mr.  Augustus  Bacon,  Marshal,  and  Staff  (color  white) 
Master  James  M.  Cutley,  Jr.,  Mounted 

Commonwealth  Band 

Roxbury  Historical  Society,  Vice-President  Charles  T.  Cottrell, 
Commanding 

Delegations  from  S.  A.  R. 

S.  R.  Society 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars 

Neighboring  Historical  Societies 

Carriages  containing:  Mayor  James  M.  Cuj-ley;  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Horton,  Orator  of  the  Day;  Rev.  Phineas  Israeli,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Day;  Hon;  Charles  S.  Hamlin;  Sherwin  L.  Cook. 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Day;  Invited  Guests;  Post  26,  G.  A, 
R.  (in  automobile  barges) 

Automobile  containing  Civil  War  Veterans  of  German  Birth 

Band 

Ninth  Regiment,  Veteran  Association 

First  Regiment,  Veteran  Association 

Shepard  Rifle  Club  Drum  Corps 

Shepard  Rifle  Club 

Filene's  Girls'  Battalion 

Sons  of  Veterans  (Provisional  BattaHon) 

Roxbury  Latin  School  Boys 

Third  Division 

Maj.  David  H.  Fogg,  Marshal,  and  Staff  (color  Hght  blue) 
Bishop  Cheverus  Assembly,  K.  of  C. 
Mt.  Pleasant  Council,  K.  of  C. 
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Bagpipe  Band 

Clan  Ramsay,  Order  of  Scottish  Clans 
Lodges  of  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Lodges  of  K.  of  P. 
Lodges  of  A.  O.  H. 
Lodges  of  G.  N.  O.  O.  F. 

Fourth  Division 

Hon.  W.  T.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Marshal,  and  Staff  (color  purple) 
St.  Joseph's  Drum  Corps 
St.  Joseph's  Church  Cadets 
St.  John's  Church  Cadets 
Parishioners  of  St.  Joseph's  Church 

Mission  Church  Band. 
Mission  Church  Cadets 

Fifth  Division 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Brennan,  Marshal,  and  Staff  (color  yellow) 

Band 

Wilson  Club 
Marshall  Club 


Band 


Tammany  Club 
Roxbury  Boys'  Club 


Annual    (gnlJi    MtM    fr'm 

in  %  JSoxbury  Haltn  ^rlinol. 


The  Roxbur}'  Historical  Society  offers  an  annual  gold  medal, 
to  be  competed  for  in  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  for  the  best  essay  on  Roxbury  history. 

The  vote  of  the  Society  authorizing  the  prize  •  provides 
that  the  Executive  Com.mittee  shall  annually  appoint  three 
competent  persons  to  act  as  judges  and  that  a  subject  shall  be 
selected  annually  by  the  judges  in  conference  with  the  Head- 
master of  the  School.  The  essays  must  contain  not  less  than 
twenty-five  hundred  words,  and  must  be  submitted  on  or  before 
December  thirty-first  in  each  year  to  enable  the  judges  to  make 
the  award  so  that  the  medal  can  be  presented  and  the  prize- 
winning  essay  read  by  its  author  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  March  following.  A  stu- 
dent who  has  once  been  awarded  the  m,edal  is  ineligible  to  again 
compete  therefor.  The  Headmaster  of  the  School  is  authorized 
to  withhold  any  essays  that  in  his  judgm.ent  are  not  of  a  suffici- 
ently high  standard  to  warrant  consideration  in  the  competition. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  appointed  as  judges  of  this 
year's  contest,  John  A.  Brett,  Esq.,  of  the  Suffolk  Bar;  Mr. 
Walter  Kendall  Watkins,  genealogist  and  historian;  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Wiggin,  a  former  President  of  the  Society.  The 
judges,  after  conference  with  Dr.  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Headmaster 
of  the  School,  have  selected  "  Governor  William  Shirley  and 
His  Roxbury  Mansion  "  as  the  subject  for  this  year's  competi- 
tion. 

Com.petitors  should  first  submit  their  essays  to  the  Head- 
master of  the  School  for  his  approval,  and  then  forward  them  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  before  the  required  date. 

The  gold  medal  bears  a  reproduction  of  the  seal  of  the 
Society,  a  suitable  inscription,  and  the  name  of  the  winner. 
The  prize-winning  essay  is  published  annually  in  the  Year- 
Book. 


®I|p  IGtff  mh  ©tittf 0  of  3foI|n  Sliot.* 

By  KENNETH  NORMAN  REARDON. 


John  Eliot,  the  son  of  Bennett  and  Letteye  Eliot,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Widford  on  August  5,  1604.  Widford  was  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  London  on  the  Thames  River. 

Little  is  known  about  his  young  life.  He  graduated  from 
Jesus  College  of  the  LTniversity  at  Cambridge  in  the  3^ear  1623. 
Here  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  original  language 
of  the  Scriptures  and  became  well  versed  in  a  general  course  of 
liberal  studies.  He  was  particularly  skillful  in  theological 
knowledge.  On  leaving  the  college,  he  became  engaged  in 
teaching. 

Mr.  Hooker,  later  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  New  England 
men,  being  silenced  in  the  work  of  preaching  on  account  of  non- 
conformity, had  established  a  school  at  Little  Baddow,  near 
Chelmsford,  in  Essex.  John  Eliot  was  employed  here  as  an 
usher,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  performed  his  duties  very  faith- 
fully. Since  he  was  brought  into  constant  communication  with 
Mr.  Hooker,  he  received  deep  religious  impressions  from  that 
devoted  and  able  man.  He  afterward  spoke  of  his  residence  at 
Little  Badow  as  a  rich  blessing  to  his  soul.  In  the  quiet  sanctity 
of  Hooker's  household  his  spiritual  life  became  endued  with  that 
expansive  energy  which  conducted  him  with  unalterable  pur- 
pose into  the  service  of  God. 

Mr.  Eliot  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  But  there  was  at  that  time  in  England  no  open  field 
for  the  Puritan,  or  Non-Conformist  preacher.  He  was  fortunate 
if  he  escaped  imprisonment.  Therefore  Eliot  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  New  World.  A  refuge  had  been  found  thpre  by 
many  of  whom  England  had  proved  herself  unworthy;  and  he 
decided  to  cast  his  lot  among  those. 

With  a  mind  well  matured,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  home  of 
his  fathers,  and  set  forth  for  the  shores  of  America.  On  the 
third  of  November,  in  the  year  1631,  the  ship  Lyon,  on  which  he 
took  passage,  came  to  anchor  in  Boston  Harbor,  bringing  a 
company  of  about  sixty  passengers.  Among  them  were  the 
wife  and  children  of  Governor  Winthrop. 

*  Prize-winning  essay,  awarded  Society's  gold  medal,  1917. 
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John  Eliot  was  now  twenty-seven  years  old.  No  sooner  had 
he  landed  than  he  found  a  field  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  had  gone  to  England  for 
the  settlement  of  his  private  affairs.  Eliot  immediately  took 
his  place,  and  officiated  as  preacher  until  his  removal  to  Rox- 
bury.     He  performed  his  duties  with  distinguished  abilities. 

When  he  left  England,  his  fiancee,  Miss  Hannah  Mumford, 
remained  behind.  She  followed  him  to  New  England  a  few 
months  later,  however,  and  their  marriage  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1632.  Their  union  was  long  and  happy.  Mrs.  Eliot 
was  very  active  in  works  of  benevolence  and  afforded  great  aid 
to  her  husband.  Of  their  six  children  (five  sons  and  one 
daughter) ,  but  one  son  and  the  daughter  survived  their  parents. 
Three  sons  died  early,  though  not  before  all  were  dedicated  to 
the  ministry. 

The  Boston  Church  was  ver}^  much  pleased  with  Eliot  and 
wished  to  retain  him  permanently.  On  leaving  England,  how- 
ever, he  had  promised  a  considerable  number  of  Christian 
brethren  that  he  would  be  their  pastor  if  they  followed  him  to 
the  New  World.  The  next  year  they  came,  and  settled  at  Rox- 
bury.  His  pledge  was  now  to  be  redeemed;  accordingly,  on 
November  5,  1632,  he  was  established  as  teacher  of  the  church 
in  Roxbury  with  Mr.  Weld  as  a  colleague.  In  1641  Mr.  Weld 
went  to  England  and  never  returned.  Mr.  Eliot  remained 
pastor  of  this  church  until  his  death  in  1690,  serving  faithfully 
for  a  term  of  over  fifty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Eliot  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  children.  The  first 
Sunday-school  in  the  country  was  taught  by  him.  Having 
himself  had  the  best  education  England  could  give,  he  wished 
to  offer  the  best  opportunities  to  all  young  people.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  made  a  plea  for  good  schools.  Among  the  first  re- 
sults of  his  labors  was  the  '  'Free  School  of  Roxbury' '  now  known 
as  the  "Roxbury  Latin  School."  For  the  support  of  this  school 
he  bequeathed  a  considerable  part  of  his  own  property.  This 
free  school  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  neighboring  towns ;  and 
Cotton  Mather  states  that  as  a  result  of  its  influence,  "Roxbury 
has  afforded  more  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and  then  for  the 
public,  than  any  town  of  its  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of 
twice  its  bigness,  in  all  New  England." 

Mr.  Eliot  never  tolerated  extravagance  or  finery.  His  own 
apparel  was  without  ornament,  and  was  frequently  of  the  most 
homely  kind.  It  is  said  that  he  sometimes  wore  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins ;  but  this,  it  is  likely,  was  worn  only  on  his  mis- 
sionary expeditions. 
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In  October,  1634,  the  Pequot  Indians  made  overtures  of 
peace  with  the  Massachusetts  settlers.  They  were  at  war 
with  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Dutch,  and  they  wanted  to  gain 
the  friendship  and  aid  of  the  Enghsh.  In  answer  to  these  over- 
tures, the  settlers  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Indians  who, 
some  time  previous,  had  murdered  Captain  Stone  and  some 
other  Englishmen.  The  Pequots  agreed,  and  also  promised  to 
favor  the  settlement  of  an  English  plantation  in  Connecticut. 
They  gave  besijies  forty  otter  skins  and  thirty  beaver  skins, 
with  a  large  amount  of  wampum.  On  these  terms  the  govern- 
ment drew  up  a  treaty  of  amity  and  peace;  but  in  this  there 
was  the  statement  that  no  alliance  against  enemies  was  to  be 
engaged  in. 

Mr.  Eliot  blamed  the  ministers  for  advising  and  the  magis- 
trates for  concluding  the  treaty  in  such  a  manner.  The  ground 
of  his  censures  was  that  the  engagement  with  the  Indians  had 
been  made  by  the  governor  and  his  assistants  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  These  ideas  got  him  into  much  trouble  and 
the  Governor  appointed  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Weld 
"to  deal  with  him."  These  preachers  talked  over  the  matter 
with  their  brother  minister.  He  confessed  that  he  had  taken  an 
incorrect  view  of  the  case,  and  that  he  was  mistaken.  He  ac- 
knowledged that,  since  it  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship, 
and  one  not  likely  to  bring  the  colonists  into  war,  the  magis- 
trates might  act  in  their  official  capacity  without  awaiting  the 
consent  of  the  people.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Eliot's  concession,  it 
is  noticeable  that  it  does  not  imply  any  change  in  his  view  of  the 
point  at  issue,  considered  as  a  question  of  right.  His  explana- 
tion amounts,  not  to  the  doctrine  that  treaties  in  general  might 
be  concluded  by  magistrates  without  consulting  the  people, 
but  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  objection  to  be  made  to  the 
expressing  of  such  a  power,  because  the  people  would  be  in- 
volved in  no  injurious  consequences  by  it.  He  doubtless  felt  a 
strong  reluctance  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  government^ 
or  to  create  disaffection  by  insisting  on  the  question  of  right. 
He  was  therefore  ready  at  once  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  and 
to  make  such  a  statement  as  would  stop  excitement  and  quiet 
the  magistrates. 

In  1639,  EHot,  Weld,  and  Richard  Mather  were  given  the 
task  of  preparing  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms  for  use  in  public 
worship.  Their  work  was  printed  in  Cambridge  in  1640.  A 
second  edition  was  published  in  1647.  When  a  third  printing 
was  necessary,  Henry  Dunster,  President  of  Harvard  College, 
revised  the  whole.    The  Psalms,  versified  by  EHot,  Weld,  and 
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Mather,  commonly  known  as  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  was  the  first 
hook  in  English  published  in  America,  though  two  pamphlets, 
"The  Freeman's  Oath"  and  an  Almanac  had  been  printed  the 
preceding  year. 

Eliot  now  turned  his  thought  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
When  the  settlement  of  New  England  began,  an  interest  in  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  was  felt  in  the  mother 
country  by  many.  In  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  I  to  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  this  was  mentioned  as  a*principal  object. 

To  master  the  Indian  language,  Eliot  secured  the  assistance 
of  a  young  Indian  who  had  been  captured  in  the  Pequot  Wars. 
This  Indian  had  been  a  servant  in  an  English  house,  and  had 
learned  to  speak  English.  Eliot  took  him  into  his  own  family, 
and  by  constant  intercourse  soon  became  sufficiently  conver- 
sant with  the  vocabulary  and  construction  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage to  translate  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  several  passages  of  vScripture,  besides  composing  exhorta- 
tions and  prayers. 

The  task  was  a  most  formidable  one,  and  one  to  discourage 
any  man  but  Eliot.  The  language  must  haA^e  presented  appall- 
ing difficulties.  He  had  to  learn  a  dialect  in  which  he  could  be 
assisted  by  no  language  which  he  knew.  He  was  to  do  this 
without  the  help  of  any  written  specimens,  with  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  grammar  or  analyses,  but  merely  by  communication 
with  his  Indian  instructor,  or  with  other  natives. 

Eliot  began  preaching  to  the  Indians  when  in  his  forty- 
second  year.  From  the  interest  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
language,  he  was  no  stranger  to  such  of  the  Indians  as  lived  in 
Roxbury.  By  personal  acquaintance  he  had  gained  the  respect 
and  perhaps  the  affection  of  some  am.ong  them.  He  had  fre- 
quently conversed  with  them  on  topics  relating  to  their  improve- 
ment, to  such  an  extent  that  some  were  desirous  of  adopting 
English  customs.  They  hoped  to  increase  with  the  white  man 
instead  of  vanishing  before  him.  Eliot  took  a  deep  interest  in 
these  declarations,  and  was  glad  to  find  their  interest  thus  ex- 
cited. He  promised  that  he  would  visit  them  at  their  wigwams 
and  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  religion .  This  promise  gave 
them  much  joy. 

Mr.  Eliot  undertook  his  first  visit  to  the  Indians  on  October 
28, 1646,  at  a  place  afterwards  named  Nonantum.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  high  ground  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Newton, 
and  to  the  bounds  of  that  town  a?id  Watertown.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  wigwams  Eliot  and  his  party  w^ere  met  by 
Waban,  a  leading  man  among  the  Indians  in  that  place. 
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The  Indians  assembled  in  Waban's  wigwam.  When  the 
company  had  collected,  a  religious  service  was  opened  with 
prayer.  This  was  in  English;  the  reason  for  this,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Eliot,  was  that  he  did  not  feel  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  tongue  to  use  it  in  addressing  the  Almighty. 

Mr.  Eliot  took  his  text  from  Ezekiel  xxxvii,  9,  10.  It  is  a 
very  curious  coincidence  that  the  word  wind,  which  occurs  in 
this  passage,  is  the  translation  of  the  Indian  name,  Waban. 
Thus,  when  the  preacher  uttered  the  words,  "say  to  the  Wind," 
it  was  as  if  he  had  proclaimed,  "say  to  Waban."  As  this  man 
afterward  exerted  much  influence  in  leading  his  fellow  savages 
to  Christianity,  it  might  seem  that  he  was  singled  out  by  a 
special  call  to  work  in  the  cau^e  on  this  first  visit  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Eliot,  however,  gave  no  countenance 
to  a  superstitious  use  of  the  happening,  and  told  the  listeners 
that  when  choosing  his  text  he  had  had  no  thought  of  any  such 
application. 

In  his  discourse,  Eliot  repeated  the  Ten  Comimandments, 
and  set  forth  the  punishments  of  violating  them.  He  spoke  of 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  of  the  greatness  of  God,  and  the 
final  misery  of  the  wicked,  adding  such  persuasion  to  repent- 
ance as  he  thought  might  touch  their  hearts.  The  sermon  was 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  long. 

When  the  service  ended,  Mr.  Eliot  asked  the  Indians  whether 
they  understood  what  he  said.  Many  voices  at  once  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  He  then  asked  them  to  put  questions  to  him 
on  anything  in  the  discourse.  Th,is  drew  from  them  the  follow- 
ing queries:  first,  how  they  rnight  be  brought  to  Jesus  Christ; 
second,  whether  God  could  understand  the  Indian  language; 
third,  how  there  could  be  an  im.age  of  God,  since  it  was  for- 
bidden in  the  fourth  commandment;  fourth,  how  the  world 
came  to  be  so  full  of  people,  if  all  were  once  drowned  in  the  flood. 
These  questions  seem  natural,  and  show  a  more  attentive  state 
of  mind  than  could  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  Eliot  and  his  companions  wished  to  interest  the  Indians 
further,  and  proposed  a  few  questions  intended  to  draw  out 
their  thoughts.  They  asked  if  they  would  like  to  see  God.  To 
this,  one  answered  that,  although  the  sight  of  this  great  Being 
would  please  them  much  yet  they  believed  that  He  was  not  to  be 
seen  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  but  with  those  "of  the  soul 
within." 

Thus  ended  a  conference  three  hours  long,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Indians  affirmed  that  they  were  not  weary,  and  requested 
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their  visitors  to  come  again.  They  wanted  to  build  a  town  and 
live  together.  Eliot  gave  the  men  some  tobacco  and  the  children 
some  apples,  and  departed. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  Mr. 
Eliot  repeated  his  visit  to  Waban's  wigwam.  The  service  opened 
as  before  with  a  prayer  in  English.  This  was  followed  by  a  few 
simple  and  plain  questions  propounded  to  the  children.  They 
seemed  well  disposed  to  listen.  Mr.  Eliot  occasionally  gave 
them  an  apple  or  a  cake  to  encourage  them.  He  then  preached 
to  the  assembly  in  their  own  tongue.  The  sermon  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  conversation,  in  which  questions  were  asked  and 
answered.  One  aged  Indian  touched  the  feelings  of  Eliot  by 
asking  whether  it  was  too  late  for  an  old  man,  such  as  he,  to 
repent  and  seek  God.  Some  hours  later,  Eliot  and  his  com- 
panions returned  to  their  homes. 

A  third  interview  took  place  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
November.  On  the  Saturday  following  this  meeting,  an  Indian 
by  the  name  of  Wampus  came  to  Eliot's  house  in  Roxbury, 
with  his  own  and  three  other  children.  He  requested  permission 
to  leave  them  with  the  English,  so  that  they  might  be  brought 
up  to  know  God.  The  children  were  aged  respectively  four, 
five,  eight,  and  nine  years.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of 
them. 

On  the  ninth  of  December,  a  fourth  meeting  took  place,  at 
which  the  Indians  offered  all  their  children  to  be  instructed  by 
the  English.  They  even  lamented  that  the}^  w^ere  unable  to  pay 
anything  for  their  education.  This  suggested  the  necessity  of 
having  a  school  among,  or  near  them.  At  this  meeting  a  passage 
of  Scripture  was  explained  and  applied  to  the  conditions  of  the 
hearers. 

The  Powaws,  or  Indian  priests,  did  not  take  all  this  opposi- 
tion quietly.  They  threatened  death  to  Christian  converts 
but  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  which  was  very  little,  the  In- 
dians were  converted.  The  Chiefs  also  objected  to  these  con- 
versions, being  in  fear  of  losing  their  revenues.  Innimierable 
were  the  affronts  that  Mr.  Eliot  met  from  them.  They  would 
thrust  him  out  from  them,  and  dare  him  at  his  peril  to  come 
again.  Undismayed,  Eliot  went  on  with  his  work,  and  in  1651 
a  large  body  of  Indian  converts  built  a  town  on  the  Charles 
River  and  called  it  Natick.  Here  the  First  Indian  Church  was 
founded.  The  next  Indian  settlement  was  at  Punkapoag,  the 
Indians  who  lived  there  moving  from  Neponset  Hill.  At 
Hassanamessit  (Grafton)  the  Second  Indian  Chiu-ch  was 
founded. 
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Eliot  had  long  wished  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Indian  language,  but  had  thought  he  should  not  live  long  enough 
to  complete  the  task.  He  did  live,  however,  for  many  years 
thereafter.  In  1661,  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  tongue 
appeared;  it  was  dedicated  to  Charles  II,  and  was  followed, 
three  years  later,  by  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  edition  was 
soon  exhausted.  A  second  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  followed 
in  1685.  In  correcting  this,  Eliot  received  great  aid  from  Mr. 
John  Cotton  of  Plymouth. 

"Behold,  ye  Americans,"  exclaims  Dr.  Mather,  "  the 
greatest  honor  that  ever  you  were  partakers  of!  The  Bible  was 
printed  here  at  our  Cambridge,  and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  was 
printed  in  all  America.  The  whole  translation  he  writ  with  but 
one  pen;  which  pen,  had  it  not  been  lost,  w^ould  certainly  have 
deserved  a  richer  care  than  that  bestowed  upon  that  pen  used 
by  Holland  in  writing  his  translation  of  Plutarch.  The  Bible 
being  justly  made  the  leader  of  all  the  rest,  a  little  Indian  library 
quickly  followed;  for,  besides  Primers  and  Grammars  and  some 
other  such  composures,  we  had  the  'Practice  of  Piety'  in  the 
Indian  tongue  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter's  'Call  to  the  Un- 
converted.' " 

But  now  Eliot  was  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  his  life  and, 
finding  himself  unable  to  edify  his  congregation  with  public 
prayers  and  sermons,  he  ordered  his  people  to  call  another  min- 
ister. Mr.  Nehemiah  Walter  was  chosen  on  October  17,  1688, 
and  fully  filled  Mr.  Eliot's  expectations  of  him.  Mr.  Eliot  died 
on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1690,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
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I.    NAME. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Roxbury  Historical 
Society. 

II.    OBJECTS. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Society  shall  be  maintained 
shall  be  as  follows : 

1st.  To  perpetuate  the  history  of  Roxbury  and  its  mili- 
tary citizens  and  organizations. 

2d.     To  encourage  the  volunteer  militia. 

3d.  To  advocate  measures  and  principles  that  will  tend 
to  strengthen  the  patriotism  of  the  community. 

III.     OFFICERS    AND    THEIR    DUTIES. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  nine  members,  including  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  be  members  ex-officiis,  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Fund    consisting  of  five  members. 

The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretary 
shall  be  such  as  ordinarily  pertain  to  such  officers,  and  such 
other  duties  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  at  any  time 
request  of  them.  The  Secretary  shall  also  serve  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Society  and  as  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

IV.    EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  policy  and  the  management  of  the  Society,  the  ad- 
mission and  discharge  of  members,  remission  of  dues,  control 
of  expenditures,  auditing  of  accounts,  arrangements  for  the 
stated  meetings  and  annual  dinner,  maintenance  of  headquar- 
ters, charge  of  Society  property,  except  the  funds  and  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Permanent 
Fund,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  its  welfare,  except 
nomination  of  officers,  shall  be  vested,  with  full  powers,  in 
the  Executive  Committee,  subject  to  such  votes  or  orders  as 
may  be  passed  by  the  Society. 
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V.    MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  December  in  each  year,  at  which  meet- 
ing the  President,  Secretary,  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Permanent  Fund  shall  make  a  report,  and  at  which  all  officers, 
excepting  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Permanent  Fund,  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year 
thereafter,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 

The  Society  shall  hold  meetings  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  March,  June,  and  September,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  President  may  order,  and  every  member  shall  be  mailed 
a  printed  notice  of  all  meetings,  at  least  three  days  before 
the  date  for  holding  said  meetings. 

The  Society  may  hold  an  annual  dinner,  on  such  day  as 
the  Executive  Committee  may  determine. 

As  far  as  practicable,  all  meetings  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Roxbury, 
and  all  orders,  notices,  and  communications  shall  be  dated 
"Roxbury." 

Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

No  subject  of  a  sectarian  or  political  nature  shall  be  dis- 
cussed or  acted  upon  at  any  meeting  or  gathering  of  the 
Society. 

VI.    ADMISSION    OF    MEMBERS. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and 
who  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership. 

All  applicants  for  membership  shall  sign  a  printed  form 
of  application,  which  shall  be  endorsed  by  a  member  of  the 
Society  and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  lay  the  same 
before  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  action.  A  majority 
vote  of  any  legal  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  admission. 

VII.    WITHDRAWAL   OR   DISCHARGE   OF    MEMBERS. 

Any  member  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  in  writing  of  his  desire,  and  upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  communication  by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  be 
considered  as  having  withdrawn  his  membership,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  minute  to  that  effect  on  the  records 
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of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  notify  the  person  with- 
drawing of  that  fact,  and  shall  report  such  withdrawal  to 
the  Society  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  terminate 
the  membership  of  any  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears  of 
dues  for  two  successive  years  after  proper  notice  to  said 
delinquent;  and  in  case  of  such  action  by  the  Committee 
the  member  shall  be  notified  by  the  Secretary. 

VIII.    LIFE    MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  member  who,  upon  his  admission,  or  at  any  subse- 
quent time,  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  through  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Dollars,  shall  become  a  Life  Member, 
and  shall  not  thereafter  be  subject  to  the  regular  annual  dues, 
but  in  all  other  respects  his  standing  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  of  other  members. 

IX.    HONORARY    MEMBERSHIP. 

Persons  who  have  rendered  unusual  service  to  the  Society, 
valuable  correspondents,  and  former  residents  of  Roxbury 
whose  public  records  have  been  meritorious,  may  be  elected 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  being  nominated  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  elected  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
members  present  at  the  annual  meeting;  they  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  dues,  and  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  other 
members. 

X.    ASSESSMENTS. 

Every  application  for  membership  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  entrance  fee  of  One  Dollar  which,  if  the  application  be 
granted,  the  Secretary  shall  turn  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Society,  and  which,  if  the  application  be  not  granted,  he  shall 
promptly  return  to  the  applicant. 

Every  member  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  of  One 
Dollar,  which  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  and  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter;  provided,  however,  that  from  members  admitted 
subsequent  to  the  second  Wednesday  of  September  in  any 
year  no  such  assessment  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next  following. 

XI.    BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PERMANENT   FUND. 

The  Society  shall  elect,  as  hereinafter  provided,  five  of 
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its  members  who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Permanent  Fund.  They  shall  have  full  charge  and  custody 
of  all  funds  and  property  committed  to  their  care  by  the 
Society,  or  by  donation  for  either  general  or  special  purposes, 
and  all  bequests  left  to  the  Society  by  will. 

The  members  of  said  Board  shall  be  elected  as  follows: 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  1901,  one  member  shall 
be  chosen  to  serve  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years 
respectively,  and  at  each  succeeding  annual  meeting,  one 
member  shall  be  elected  for  five  years  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  member. 
The  term  of  office  of  any  member  shall  commence  on  the 
day  of  his  election. 

If  the  Society  shall  fail  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  said  Board 
at  the  annual  meeting,  or  for  any  cause  shall  not  hold  an 
annual  meeting  during  the  month  of  December  of  any  year, 
then  the  Executive  Committee  shall  proceed  to  fill  such 
vacancy,  and  the  Trustee  so  elected  shall  serve  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  when  an  election  for  a  Trustee 
to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  shall  be  held. 
Vacancies  during  the  year  caused  by  death  or  resignation  shall 
not  be  filled  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
unless  the  number  of  Trustees  is  thereby  reduced  to  less  than 
three,  in  which  case  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
be  called  by  the  President  to  fill  such  vacancies  for  the  un- 
expired term. 

Said  Board  shall  be  organized  by  the  election  among  them- 
selves of  a  Chairman,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  They  may 
adopt  any  rules  for  their  procedure,  government,  and  care 
of  property,  not  conflicting  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society 
or  the  act  of  incorporation. 

The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  to  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  the 
books  and  vouchers  of  the  Board  may  be  audited  at  any 
time  by  any  committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  so  audited  as  often  as  once  in 
every  year. 

Not  more  than  two  members  of  the  Trustees  shall  at  any 
time  be  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society. 

No  Trustee  shall  be  paid  any  salary  or  compensation  for 
his  services  as  Trustee  or  as  Chairman,  Secretary  or  Treas- 
urer of  said  Board  of  Trustees. 
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The  Trustees  shall  deposit  all  moneys  coming  into  their 
possession  in  some  bank  or  trust  company  where  interest  is 
allowed  on  deposit,  or  invest  the  same  in  the  class  of  securities 
that  Massachusetts  Savings  Banks  are  allowed  to  invest  in, 
and  shall  not  make  any  appropriations  or  expenditures  out 
of  said  funds  until  the  principal  and  one-half  of  the  accumu- 
lated interest  from  said  investments  or  deposits  shall  amount 
to  the  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars.  The  other  half  of 
said  interest  shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  account,  and  may  be 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  in  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Board,  or  by  transferring  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Society,  for  general  or  specific  purposes,  such  amounts 
as  they  may  deem  expedient ;  they  shall  consider  any  request 
made  by  the  Society  for  an  appropriation  from  said  interest 
fund,  but  shall  have  full  power  to  accede  to  or  decline  such 
request. 

When  said  fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  said  Trustees 
may  at  their  discretion  invest  the  same  in  the  erection  or 
purchase  of  a  building  which  shall  be  located  in  Roxbury, 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  an  income,  and  also  in  which  there 
shall  be  provided  suitable  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Society,  but  no  such  building  shall  be  contracted  for  or  erected 
until  the  plans  for  the  same  are  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society. 

The  Trustees,  at  any  time  after  said  fund  shall  have  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars,  may  make 
appropriations  out  of  said  fund  for  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments or  other  suitable  memorials  in  honor  of  historic  per- 
sonages, objects  or  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
Roxbury  as  a  town  or  city,  or  as  part  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  may  for  such  purposes  make  such  appropriations  in 
combination  with  the  City  of  Boston,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  or  any  society,  corporation,  or  association, 
provided  such  appropriation  shall  not  reduce  the  funds  of 
the  Trustees  to  an  amount  less  than  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars, 
or  in  case  said  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  has  been  invested  in 
said  building,  to  less  than  Five  Thousand  Dollars. 

All  real  estate  which  may  in  any  manner  come  to  the 
Society  shall  be  taken  and  stand  in  the  name  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  the  management  thereof  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Trustees. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  Society  nor 
the    Trustees    from    accepting    contributions    of    money    for 
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specific  or  general  purposes  and  expending  the  same. 

XII.     AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  may  be  made  to  the  By-Laws  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Any  proposed  amendment  presented  in  writing  at  a  regu- 
larly called  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  read  at  that 
meeting  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their 
consideration. 

If  such  proposed  amendment  meets  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  they  shall  report  back  the  amendment 
to  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting  for  its  action,  and  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  be  inserted  in  the  call  for 
said  meeting. 

If  the  Executive  Committee  disapproves  of  the  proposed 
amendment  they  shall  report  such  action  to  the  Society  at  its 
next  meeting,  and  said  amendment  cannot  be  again  proposed 
until  after  the  next  annual  election  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society. 

Amendments  must  receive  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  when  final  action  is  taken  in 
order  to  be  adopted. 
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Brooks,  Herbert  G. 
Bufifinton,  Ernest  R. 
Buffinton,  Eugene  L. 
Bunker,  Alfred 
Burlen,  Melancthon  W. 
Burwell,    Herbert 
Byrne,  Harry  C. 
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Calder,  Capt.  Augustus  P. 

Calderwood,  Samuel  H.,  M.D. 
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